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THE STORY OF A SPRING. 


By FREDERICK M. SMITH. 


HIS is the story of 
a spring of water, 
and not of a delect- 
able season. It bub- 
bles out of the 
mountain on the 
side of a high ra- 
vine, tributary to a 
greater cafion, in 
which a rapid river 
worms its way to the sea through the 
wild mountain country of the pointed firs. 
Above the place is a clump of these giant 
trees, their boles dripping with grey 
moss. In the hot noons they loom green 
and silent; they are black, and whisper 
in the evening breeze; but when the gale 
blows in from the Pacific their tops moan 
and sob in the travail of the wind. In 
the shadow of the firs stands a vine-cov- 
ered cabin with flower-pots in front of 
it and a garden on the terraced hill be- 
hind. Higher up on the ridge the huckle- 
berry and the wild lilac grow, and higher 
still the rhododendron and the poison 
oak. A beaten road leads down past the 
cabin and then winds up again on the 
other side—a grey thread dropped along 
the mountain. Near to it, and following 
its general course, one can see the faint 
traces of an old trail. The trail is a part 
of the spring’s story. 

In the long ago the pointed firs cov- 
ered every bit of the mountain; the un- 
derbrush was more stubborn, and there 
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was no trail leading into. the little cafon 
or out of it. The spring was merely a 
formless gush of water, seeping out 
among the grass tufts; it was too small 
for the wild deer to stop at or for the 
black bear to use; only the chipmunks 
and the small birds sipped at it. But one 
day a man came up the cafion—a brown 
man with black hair—naked except for 
a tunic of skins. He carried a fish-spear 
—a weapon with a head of elk-horn that 
was set loosely on a long willow pole. 
The curious thing was that the barb 
which was lashed to the head was of yel- 
low metal. The man was journeying 
from the sea across the mountains with 
a message to a tribe in the interior. It 
was near dusk when he climbed the ra- 
vine. Noticing the wet spot among the 
leaves, he stopped and scooped away the 
soil, making a hollow in which there was 
presently a cup of clear water; then he 
collected sticks for a fire, to cook a sal- 
mon that he had speared, and when he 
had eaten and drunk he lay down beside 
a log and slept. A grey robber-bird, 
prowling about the deserted bivouac next 
morning, picked up a bone or two of fish. 
Then it discovered the little pool of 
water and bathed in it. 

The years went by. Now and then an 
Indian on a hunting expedition came over 
the ridge and stopped at the spring for a 
drink or camped there. The smaller wild 
animals too gradually sought it out. One 
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winter, when the ridges lay deep buried 
in snow and the long boughs of the firs 
bent under its weight, two white men 
came up the cafion. The smaller wore 
the long blanket capote of the French 
courrier des bois; the other, a coon-skin 
cap and clothing from several different 
wardrobes. They were Pierre la Guerre 
and John McLean, trappers for the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company at Fort Vancouver, 
and from their winter camp on the river 
they were locating a line of traps. A 
marten’s trail led to the spring where the 
living water had melted the snow around 
it for a little space. The men cleaned it 
out and set a trap near it. 

All winter long, at intervals, one or 
the other visited the place; their reward 
was usually a marten, sometimes the 
larger fisher, rarely a fox. In March 
when the season drew to a close the trap- 
pers made preparations to break camp, 
and none too soon. Being shut up to- 
gether through the dull grey days and 
long nights had set their tempers on 
edge, and there were moments when 
Pierre and McLean hated each other. It 
chanced that they went together to take 
up the traps. A rain had melted the 
snow in the ravine and the ground lay 
bare and grey. Pierre, as he slung the 
trap over his shoulder, caught sight of 
a yellow lump on the near hillside. His 
companion saw it at the same time; per- 
haps he saw it first, but both jumped for 
it. The Frenchman was quicker and 
covered the object with his foot, but the 
other shoved him aside with an oath and 
seized the prize. It was a yellow nug- 
get—a flattened chunk of gold as big as 
a silver dollar and thicker ; upon one side 
it was rimmed with white quartz. 

“It’s mine! ” said the Scot—“ I saw it 
first.” 

“Liar!” shouted the other; “ it was 
mine and you have push me away.” 
Swinging the trap by its chain he moved 
toward the tall man menacingly. 

“Look out!” growled McLean, and 
as his comrade came on he dodged clum- 
sily and swung his arm; the little man 
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went to the ground. Then, out of the 
dirt, the Frenchman leaped. He was like 
a panther, all steel springs. This time 
the Scot’s blow missed. A knife whistled 
in the air. Pierre,la Guerre came into 
the post alone. He told the factor that 
John McLean had died in the mountains 
of scurvy. He himself was killed in a 
brawl that summer, and he never went 
back to continue his unsuccessful search 
for the ledge from which his piece of 
float had come. 

Nearly half a century passed. Au- 
tumn lay brown on the hills under a sky 
of whitened blue. In the high firs were 
the great, pendent brown cones; the 
leaves of the poison oak made burnt-red 
blotches on the hillside; in some places 
the shriveled fruit still clung to the high 
bushes of the huckleberry. . Down 
through these bushes some heavy object 
was forcing its way, and presently a 
bear ambled into the opening by the 
spring and regarded the place with sat- 
isfaction. Standing on his hind-legs he 
rubbed himself contentedly against a 
tree; then waddled to the hollow, and, 
scraping away the leaves, drank. A noise 
on the ridge disturbed him and he sat up 
to investigate. There was a crack like 
a branch breaking and something struck 
him in the side; it burned and stung and 
he tried to bite at. it; but even as his 
jaws mouthed at his breast he fell in a 
heap, and a tall man with a long red 
beard ran up to him. Lighting a pipe, 
the hunter sat down to a comfortable con- 
templation of his prey—an occupation 
scarcely disturbed when two small ponies 
came down the ridge, one wearing a 
pack, the other ridden by an Indian 
squaw. The man and the woman ex- 
changed grunts and the latter set to work 
immediately to skin the bear and cut it 
up. Her lord shifted his seat to an easier 
angle and continued in the pleasant pas- 
time of watching his wife work—pleas- 
anter for the prospect of the steaks which 
would soon be sizzling before the fire. 

An hour later when the two took up 
their journey the man rode and his help- 
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mate walked. The household was mov- 
ing. Jim Koontz, the squaw-man, had 
heard that down the river was an excel- 
lent place for a permanent camp; it was 
a central point for expeditions and there 
was good meadowland which would af- 
ford his wife ample opportunity to show 
her gardening skill. Also, there were ru- 
mors that at the mouths of the creeks 
gold could be found. Not that this ap- 
pealed to the hunter greatly : he had come 
to know that he who has an industrious 
wife in the house has something better 
than fine gold, and comfort and leisure 
moved him more than the vague possi- 
bility of riches. Thus it happened that 
many times in the succeeding years 
Koontz came past the spring. He even 
blazed a trail through the ravine and he 
and his ponies followed a line that in 
time became a faint path. 

Time went on unmeasured in those 
mountains. The spring, flowing more 
copiously because of several seasons of 
unusual rain, gouged out a course for 
itself down the hill’s side. One May day 
two men came down the cajion. As they 
tramped they looked continually at their 
feet. They were oldish, keen-eyed, 
smooth-shaven men; each carried a 
pack ; one bore a shovel, the other a pick ; 
one had a broad, shallow iron pan. They 
quenched their thirst at the fountain and 
then went peering about on the hill, 
scratching away the soil and knocking 
at the rocks with little hammers. Sud- 
denly one of them fell on his knees and 
began clawing at the stones like an ani- 
mal digging for food; only it was white 
quartz he was after. Uncovering it, he 
broke off a piece, and the second man 
stood over him as he turned and returned 
it in his hands. They got out more 
quartz and baked it in a big fire; then the 
softened stone was powdered in a mortar 
and the powder was put in the shallow 
iron pan which was filled with water 
from the spring. Leaning above it, one 
of the men moved the pan with a sort of 
circular, sifting motion, gradually pour- 
ing out the water and the coarser dirt. 
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As the residue decreased the two would 
stop and peer hungrily at what remained ; 
but the bright thread they had hoped to 
see at the bottom did not show, and after 
a whole morning of futile labor they 
picked up their packs and went on into 
the mountains. 

In three months they came back, the 
shadows of their former selves—tattered, 
thin, their lean faces covered with griz- 
zled beards ; but despite all this there was 
a curious light in their eyes, an un- 
wonted lightness in their step. Their 
packs were heavy, for they were filled 
with pieces of quartz which showed specs 
and streaks of bright gold. 

The next season the two returned, 
bringing with them a third man of a dif- 
ferent type ; he seemed to be less familiar 
with the hills, to have more of the air of 
cities. They had their noonday meal at 
the spring, and their talk as they sat and 
smoked was all of gold; of a vein some- 
where back in the forest, of money to 
work the mine, of rich and continued 
profits. The two prospectors did most of 
the talking ; they gesticulated a good deal 
while the city man puffed at his cigar and 
looked off into space. He was pretend- 
ing to know a great many things that he 
didn’t ; but the miners guessed how much 
he knew and they were fairly certain that 
they were wiser than he. 

From then on many people seemed to 
stop at the spring. The city man went 
out and in. Men came with picks and 
shovels and made a trail—a path just 
wide enough for a man or a horse to 
walk in. Then, one June day, a bell 
clinked far up on the mountain and a 
string of pack-mules, laden with pro- 
visions and tools and driven by-a white 
man and a half-breed, came down the 
cafion. On succeeding days it carried in 
stores and machinery. More miners 
went in and more prospectors. 

Only one habitué of cities had stopped 
at the spring, but that autumn two more 
came. A young man rode down the 
trail and behind him, on a white mule, a 
young woman. One could tell that they 
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were from the city by their clothes; the 
young man wore Khaki; the girl had on 
a grey outing suit with the name of a 
Broadway tailor on the neckband. She 
was a very pretty girl with the high 
color of youth, and when she took off 
her gloves to get out the luncheon her 
hands showed white and soft. The man 
was very particular that she should sit 
in a dry place. When he smiled at her 
with the smile of possession she answered 
it with a look of entire trust. It was the 
first time that anybody had ever lunched 
on chicken at the spring. And nobody 
had ever been there who looked quite so 
happy. 

“You’re sure you'll not get home- 
sick?” asked the man: “ It'll be dreary; 
there'll be hardships—no woman for 
company.” 

“You'll be there, won't you?” 
torted with a smile. 

“ And it will mean so much if we make 
it go.” 

Then, for no apparent reason, they 
smiled again into each other’s eyes. A 


she re- 


grey robber-bird which had been eyeing 
them pertly and edging closer suddenly 
flew down and carried away a bit of 


bread from under their feet. At that 
moment it might almost have taken the 
food out of their hands, for all they 
would have cared. 

The winter came and the snow was 
deep on the ridge. One night an Indian 
on snowshoes went post-haste past the 
spring, returning in two days with a 
white man who brought with him a med- 
icine case. In two more days the Indian 
guided the physician back. 

_When the trail was open in April the 
young man came again—a youth grown 
old in a season; there were lines in his 
face and no more smile in his eyes. 
Three men accompanied him; and swung 
between two mules, on a sort of litter, 
was a rough, unpainted oblong box. 

Still another year passed and a group 
of miners stopped at the spring for their 
nooning. Their talk was of the chances 
for work outside and of a vein that had 
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played out. The city man came and 
brought away books and papers. His 
face said that somewhere in the heart of 
the mountains another mill was rotting, 
machinery was rusting, and a tunnel had 
been deserted, to become a home for bats 
and bears. 

For a little while the trail was hardly 
traveled and the spring filled up. Then 
some men came into the cafion and meas- 
ured trees and put up stakes. As by a 
miracle the place was transformed. A 
cabin was built; a score of big, bronzed 
fellows came to live in it; they brought 
axes and wedges and saws. During the 
day the hills echoed to the long sigh and 
thundering crash of falling timber. They 
set up a mill and the shriek of the saw 
filled the ravine. A road was cut near 
the old trail and wagons went back and 
forth on it. 

The mountain had almost been stripped 
of its forest covering, when one day a 
word came down the cafion ; they scarcely 
knew how it came but it made a deal of 
trouble for so short a thing. The word 
was GOLD! A ledge had been discov- 
ered five miles up the mountain—a ledge 
which rumor said held unheard-of riches. 
Anybody could have forecast the result. 
One by one the lumbermen left ; the fore- 
man could hardly hold them long enough 
to clear camp. In a fortnight the cabin 
was given over to the chipmunks and the 
mice, and the wild animals came _ hes- 
itantly to their old watering place. 

This time the news was true. Five 
miles away in a mountain valley a smelter 
was built and a town sprang up around 
it. The Congregationalists built a 
wooden church and the Baptists made 
one of brick. The mine continued to 
pay ; new leads were found; in a year the 
place called itself a city. There were 
banks with plate-glass fronts and an 
Opera House of stone, which was opened 
by a young woman whose name you may 
see every autumn on the bill-boards of 
Broadway. There were other stone 
buildings with wide glass windows and 
swinging doors. At night these places 
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were ablaze with light and the street be- 
fore them was crowded; gorgeously 
dressed women loitered on the pavement 
and looked into the faces of all sorts and 
conditions of men—those in the garb of 
Eastern cities, miners in from the hills, 
ranchmen from the plains, and lumber- 
jacks spending their winter’s wages. 

One evening in the early spring a very 
young and ragged miner stood before a 
pair of the swinging doors and watched 
the customers who came out, till at last 
he summoned courage to accost a ranch- 
er. “Pardner,” said he, “will you lend 
me your gun?” 

“Gun?” said the man suspiciously— 
“oun? What do you want with a gun?” 

“T’m goin’ to kill myself,” said the 
miner coolly. 

The other laughed. 
that’s easier.” 

“It’s straight. I’m tired of it! I came 
out here to find gold and for two years 
I’ve been hunting. Everything’s taken. 
I’ve been grub-staked four times and 
I’ve lost. I haven’t had anything to eat 
since day before yesterday and I’m going 
to quit.” 

The ranchman pulled him around till 
he could look into his face. “ You're a 
fool,” he said—‘‘ a damn fool! You ain’t 
goin’ to give up because you've failed a 
couple of times? Only a kid does that. 
But quit prospectin’. Don’t you know 
that you can make more money raisin’ 
turnips than you can lookin’ for gold? 
Gold is hell! Quit tryin’ to get rich 
quick an’ go to work. Come in and have 
a drink. You look honest.” 

They went in together and the elder 
man looked the younger over. “See 
here,” said he, “you take my advice. 
After you’ve had a feed you'll change 
your mind. I'll fix you.” 

The next morning found the young 
miner on his way toward the river by the 
lumber road which led past the old camp. 
He had a full stomach and a little money 
in his pocket and he felt better. In the 
early sun the grass about the spring 
looked very green and luxuriant. Soft 
airs out of the south were blowing over 
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the mountain; the pale blue flowers of 
the wild lilac fringed the path, and the 
buff blossoms of the great azaleas; a 
golden yellow oriole was flashing in the 
green clump of firs. The whole of that 
little high valley smiled. It seemed so 
hospitable that the young man lay down 
by the spring to rest; his eye took in 
the cabin and followed the runnel in its 
course; then he picked up some soil and 
let it run through his fingers. Presently 


he got up and began to walk over the 
ground. 


* * * 

Two tired, disheartened prospectors 
came down that cafion one June noon 
not so very long ago. And because the 
place looked so homelike and tidy, with 
its vines running to the eaves and its 
pink and white flowers in the dooryard, 
the two stopped. In the rear of the 
cabin a man was loading a market cart; 
from the stoop a young woman in a pink 
dress was watching him; and in the yard, 
feeding some pigeons, was a little girl in 
a pinafore. The travelers asked if they 
might get a drink and eat their lunch in 
the shade. 

“Sure!” said the man. “You can get 
water here at the tap or go up the hill 
to the spring and have it right out of the 
ground.” 

They climbed the path to the place 
where the water bubbled from the moun- 
tain. It was caught there in a trough, 
and that led to a ditch and so to other 
smaller ditches, till the garden was irri- 
gated in every spot. The whole hillside 
had waxed fat because of the spring. 

One of the men looked at the little 
hammer with which he had been fruit- 
lessly knocking off rock for many 
months. Then he glanced at the little 
girl in the pinafore. “After all,” he be- 
gan, and stopped. “After all——” 

“What?” asked the other. 

“Nothing.” For a little he was silent; 
then he said, “I should think you ought 
to get something out of this spring. If 
one knew everything that had happened 
here, what a story it would make!” 

“So it would,” said I. 























THE TRAIL OF THE GREAT WHITE FOx. 


By FRANK HOFFMAN. 


See Frontispiece—page 6. 


6¢ HE BAT’S” trapping grounds 

had been located in the north- 

western part of Canada for near- 
ly a score of years. As he had been in 
the employ of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany since a mere boy, knowing every 
foot of the ground in his territory, he was 
greatly puzzled to know what sort of an 
animal had been lifting his traps. For 
days he had noticed an unusually large 
track, but had never before seen so large 
a fox track. One morning, as he was 
making his rounds, he caught sight of a 
great white fox, and knew at once what 
had been robbing his traps. And so it 
continued until the close of the trapping 
season—the Bat, catching only an occa- 
sional glimpse of the great white fox. 
The half-breed had always jealously 
guarded his reputation as a trapper— 
being mindful of what others might think 
of him—and soon made up his mind that 
he would capture this white fox before 
many moons had passed. 

During the days that followed the 
trapper frequently saw the Great White 
Fox and feasted his eyes upon his un- 
paralleled skin, the fame of which had 
even reached the ears of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and other dealers in furs. 
To the Bat the incentive to capture the 


Great White Fox had been increased by 
what seemed to him a fabulous price set 
upon the skin. Many came to try their 
luck and failed. Then the Bat—always 
needy and fired by a yet larger offer in 
money—set out; but in three days of 
arduous trailing he never so much as got 
a glimpse of the White Fox. He re- 
turned to his lodge, but only to prepare 
for a longer and more obstinate hunt. 
His rifle, tobacco pouch, blanket and 
a bundle of jerked venison are all he 
carries. Returning the next day to the 
place where he had left the track of the 
fox, he follows it in the snow. Once or 
twice the Bat comes upon spots where 
the trail has been crossed by other ani- 
mals, but the track is easily distinguish- 
able by its large size. The Bat follows 
doggedly on behind—crouching at night 
like a wild beast in a hollow and in the 
morning going on as before. Once or 
twice, at a great distance, he sees the 
White Fox traveling steadily, as he has 
been going for days—always to the north. 
On the next day they are at the foot of 
Great Slave Lake and the White Fox 
starts to sneak back, dodging in and out. 
Then he heard the sharp crack of a rifle 
and something tears up the snow at his 
side. The sound of the rifle has a more 
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or less stunning effect, and White Fox, 
dazed for a moment, stands perfectly still ; 
then again he starts—heading straight 
east—and the Bat takes up the trail, 
cursing and gasping as he follows behind. 

he White Fox crosses Great Slave 
Lake on the ice, turning when the wind 
turns; thus they travel all day, with the 
Bat doggedly following. And now White 
Fox has again turned to the north and 
will soon run into a box cajion, and there 
he must turn. The Bat, knowing the 
ground so well, makes for a defile, down 
which the fox must go, and waits. The 
wind has been steadily rising since morn- 
ing and as it rises the snow began to 
come down; in about a half-hour it had 
developed into a regular blizzard. Things 
twenty feet away were blotted out of 
sight. In an hour the heaviest of it was 
over. The Bat waited another hour— 
thereby gaining a much needed rest; 
then started to search about for a sign 
and found a dimpling row of tracks, 
much hidden by the snow, clear in one 
place under a ledge. The fox had passed 
unseen—saved by the storm and wind. 
“OQ! Mother North Wind, why did you 
come and hold your white murfler about 
the eyes of the wolfish humane brute, if 
it were not that you intended he should 
not have your dear one?’ mused the 
Bat, as he wearily resumed the trail. 
The White Fox strove hard to reach the 
timber that lay far to the north, where 
he was well acquainted with every gulch 
and run-way. He could easily travel 
northward all day, while the wind blew 
in that direction ; but if the wind changed, 
with the coming of night, he would sure- 
ly turn westward. So the Bat made no 
further attempt to keep the trail, but cut 
straight northwest, through a defile, 
toward the timber. The wind changed 
in the night; and the next day, as the 
Bat eagerly scanned the wide space be- 
tween him and the lake, he saw a mov- 
ing speck in the far distance. He quick- 
ly ran to intercept the traveler, but when 
he got to the spot he had aimed to reach 
and looked cautiously around—there, not 
500 yards away, stood the Great White 


Fox. Each was in plain sight of the, 
other. The Bat stood still in silence and 
mumbled: ‘You can’t shake me off, 
White Fox. I mean to have your skin.”’ 
He raised his rifle and fired; but either 
the distance was too great or the arm 
supporting the heavy rifle trembled a lit- 
tle. The fox stood still, until he saw a 
white puff of smoke, then jumped quick- 
ly aside and the snow was tossed up ina 
little cloud not far from his former stand. 
Once more he starts, but this time he has 
changed his course—going directly north 
again—and the Bat, left far behind for a 
time, trudges steadily on with the per- 
sistency of his race. It was on, on, all 
day ; sometimes the trail was easy to fol- 
low, and sometimes blotted out by fallen 
snow. At times the Bat is in sight of the 
prize he is so pertinaciously hunting, but 
the fox seems to have learned that 500 
yards is the farthest range of the rifle and 
allows the man to come on ahead to that 
safety limit and no closer. Once the Bat 
stole a march and would have had a 
close shot, had not the wind changed and 
borne the man taint to the nostrils of the , 
fox, and he was saved for the time being. 
Why does he not speed far away and 
baffle the hunter with the cunning of his 
race? you ask. Because he must have 
food and his powers of endurance are 
greatly weakened by his long fast. The 
man has his dried venison—enough for 
many days—and when this is gone he 
can shoot a hare or grouse, while for 
White Fox to capture an occasional hare 
requires much time. The long pursuit 
is telling on him. His eyes are blazing 
but the belly is pinching up and the 
dreaded weakening hunger is joining 
hands with his other foe. Then came 
days when they are continually in sight 
of each other. In the morning the Bat 

-rising, wolf-like, from his frosty lair— 
would call out: ‘Come, White Fox! 
time we were moving!’ and the fox in 
the distance, setting his nose to the wind, 
would move on—not slow, not fast, but 
ever keeping those 500 yards between 
him and his pursuer. And so onward, 
onward, onward—day after day. Once 
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the Bat met a party of Indians who 
laughed at him, but he only stared 
blankly and kept on. Now the fox 
doubles and starts back—the Bat always 
following. The Bat sits down for a brief 
rest and White Fox hastily catches and 
devours a stray Arctic hare. 

The Bat’s face and body have slowly 
become pinched and worn and he knows 
that the race must be ended soon, as he 
has scarcely strength to carry his rifle. 
At this moment some evil spirit puts a 
cunning plot in his mind. He deliber- 
ately lays down his rifle, then pulls some 
branches down and piles up some loose 
snow, while the Great White Fox looks 
and wonders from afar. Then, with 
what clothes he can spare, he rigs up a 
dummy of himself. After which, keep- 
ing exactly behind it, he crawls back- 
ward over a ridge and disappears. It 
takes almost two hours of crawling and 
stalking before he comes out upon a long 
ridge behind the fox, who stands there 
in the snow, beautiful in his whiteness 
gazing intently and wondering why his 
pursuer has been still for so long a time. 
The Bat now lies down, and, throwing 
some snow over himself, starts to craw] 
yet another hundred yards nearer, watch- 
ing every move of the Great White Fox. 
Still the fox stares at the dummy. Once 
he looked about sharply and would have 
seen his deadly cat-like enemy had it not 
been for the flurry of snow that the wind 
blew in his face, and so his last small 
chance of escape is gone. Nearer to the 
sheltering ledge crawls the Bat. Then, 
reaching it safely at last, he rests barely 
fifty yards away. For the first time in 


his life he sees the great broad, white tail 
and massive curved neck quite closely. 
Though the mark of famine is on him, he 
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sees this grand fellow creature blow the 
hot breath from his nostrils and even gets 
a glimpse of the life-light in his glower- 
ing eyes. Slowly raising his gun, directed 
by eyes that had seldom erred and by 
hands that had never trembled in the 
taking of many lives, the Bat now shakes 
as though in deadly fear; but gradually 
the hands grow steady. The half-breed’s 
face is calm and cold to look upon. 
Then the rifle speaks and the Bat hides 
his head, as the familiar roar of the piece 
echoes and re-echoes in that vast soli- 
tude. He hears a long-drawn-out howl, 
but he neither looks nor moves. A few 
moments later all is still, and he timidly 
raises his head. Had he missed or what? 
There, on the snow, lies the Great White 
Fox, with his life-blood slowing ebbing 
away. The Bat walks slowly over and 
gazes not at the great white form but at 
the still open, undimmed eyes. Putting 
a quid of tobacco in his mouth, which 
was dry and parched, he spat it out and 
fell to mumbling and cursing. He stares 
at the distance, and, seeing the blanket 
that he had used for his dummy, he 
realizes he is cold. Slowly he crosses 
the white waste; and, picking up his 
things, returns to his victim’s body. He 
makes a fire and mechanically skins the 
Great White Fox—feeling more like him- 
self as the warmth of the fire comes to 
him; then, cutting from the fox’s body 
enough meat to satisfy his hunger, he 
picks up his massive trophy——a weight 
that he would scarcely have noticed a 
few weeks before—and, old and haggard, 
trudges slowly along on his worn snow- 
shoes back to the lodge that he had left 
ten weeks before—a mere speck on the 
vast expanse of whiteness. 
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THE BANKS OF THE LITTLE BIG HORN. 


By GEORGE FLASHMAN. 


“And of 


all who stood, at 


noonday, 


In that fiery scorpion-ring, 
Miles Keough’s horse, at evening, 


Was the 


T the Crow Indian Agency, in 
Eastern Montana, from Sept. 14 
to 18, was set forth a spectacle 

such as is given to few to see. Exceed- 
ing in interest anything that has trans- 
pired in the Northwest for many years 
was the third annual fair of the Crow 
Indians, held on the dates mentioned. 
Sights which 
probably will 
never be seen 
again were on 
every side and 
the white visitor 
stood amazed 
at the flashing, 
blending multi- 
tude of colors. 
Old Indians, 
garbed in full 
war regalia and 
the ceremonial 
dress that has 
descended in 
the family from 
generation to 
generation, 
rode side by 
side with their 
children who 
were clad in the 
neat uniforms 
of the Govern- 
ment schools. 
The scalp lock, the war bonnet, the 
American flag and the top buggy were 
all in the great Industrial Parade, held 
each day, and there was pomp and cere- 
mony enough to satisfy any court in the 
world. 

The Indian village was located across 
the river north of town, and the Black- 
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“CURLY” LEAVING HIS TEPEE FOR PARADE. 
Photo by E. M. HUNGERFORD, Billings, Mont. 


living thing!” 





John Hay. 


feet, Cheyennes, Sioux, Nez Percés and 
many other tribes of the Northwest were 
in attendance. Each tribe was assigned 
its location, and without friction or trou- 
ble over 3,000 Indians (who a few short 
years ago where hunting each others’ 
scalps) settled quickly into the most cos- 
mopolitan camp probably ever brought 
together in the 
Northwest. 
Each tribe had 
its own tepees 
and each hada 
large tent in 
which were 
held the cere- 
monial dances 
at night. The 
admission to 
the camp was 
25 cts., paid at 
the foot-bridge 
across the river. 

Every morn- 
ingat1oo clock 
the parade was 


formed at the 
Indian village 


and was led by 
the herald of 
Chief Plenty 
Coos of the 
Crows, who 
carried the 
chief’s personal flag. The old chief fol- 
lowed, carrying a large American flag, 
and with only a white eagle feather in his 
hair, while his lesser followers tried hard 
to outdo each other in the gorgeousness 
of their trappings. But the great chief 
was easily the leading figure of all; for 
his pleasant kindly face holds dignity 
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and power in every line and one glance 
at him, as he sits erect on his famous 
saddle-horse, is enough to decide who is 
Chief of the Crows. After marching to 
each division of the camp and perform- 
ing a certain ceremony, the line of march 
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was. They furnished music throughout 
the fair and received high praise from all 
who heard them. Immediately after noon 
every one would adjourn to the fair 
grounds, which were reached by means 
of a foot-bridge for pedestrians and two 
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DAYLIGHT AND PRETTY ‘EYES. Crow Brave and Squaw and Their Tepee. 
Photo by E. M. HUNGERFORD, Billings, Mont. 





was taken up through the streets of town fords. However, none of the Indians 

-being reviewed by Indian Agent Rey- walked. Conspicuous among the show- 
nolds, to whom too much credit cannot ings of the Indians were two immaculate 
be given for the success of the fair. tepees that were competing for the Grand 
Near the head of the line was the Indian Prize. The interiors were exquisitely 
brass band, and a very creditable band it furnished-—-the walls being hung with 
































A CORNER OF THE ENCAMPMENT. 


Photo by E. M. HUNGERFORD, Billings, Mont. 





native art work that would have com- 
manded a neat sum in any market. Close 
by the prize tepees was Exhibition Hall, 
where could be seen the real advance- 
ment of the Crows; for inside was an 
exhibition of farm produce that would 
gladden the heart of any farmer. Big 
squashes, mammoth pumpkins, sheaves 
of grain, sugar beets, etc.; while the 


girls and women were represented by a 
section devoted to as fine specimens of 
needlework as could be found anywhere. 
Just outside we stood among the prize 
ducks, geese, turkeys and chickens and 
raised our eyes to the frowning bluffs of 
the Little Big Horn; and there, less than 
3 miles away, stood the famous Custer 
Monument—marking the spot where fell 











PORTION OF PARADE CROSSING THE 
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LITTLE BIG HORN. 
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the gallant troopers p= 
of the Seventh Cav- 
alry, while fighting 
some of these same 
Indians standing 
around us, only 31 
years ago. Yes; 
among the visiting 
tribes are many who 
helped to harass and 
slay in that memor- 
able fight which 
marked the end of 
Indian power in the 
Northwest; but to- 
day they are com- 
peting for prizes for 
farm produce and fat 
cattle, and no one 
but themselves will 
ever know what they 
think. Not the least 
among the attrac- 
tions at this wonder- 
ful gathering is an 
erect figure on a powerful horse, who 
commands attention wherever he goes. 
look well at him, for he is getting old 
and we may never see him again. The 
man is Curly, the favorite scout of Gen. 
Custer, and the only man who came 
forth alive out of that awful slaughter. 
About 2 o’clock each day the races 
commenced, and here is where the plains 
Indian shows to the best advantage—for 








A FUTURE CHIEF.—The Young Savages ride 
from Infancy. 


he is a natural horse- 
man and rides from 
infancy. Two things 
stand out prominent- 
ly at these races. 
First—their absolute 
fairness, as witnessed 
by the fury with 
which each rider 
strives to bring his 
mount first under the 
wire. What would 
happen to the jockey 
who sold a race, it is 
hard to imagine ; the 
Indians seem never 
to have heard of such 
a thing. Second 

the authority exer- 
cised by the judges 
and the quiet, gentle- 
manly way it is re- 
ceived. No matter 
how much of his 
chattels the owner 
has up on his horse, a wave of the hand, 
a quiet word, and the animal is led away 
or allowed to enter and take his chances. 
Some of the races—notably the relay 
race, in which riders changed mounts 
and saddles every half-mile—were very 
exciting. Stalls are built beside the race- 
track for this purpose and each rider 
must change his own saddle without 
help. One difference in the races from 
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GIRLS OF THE GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 
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GROUNDS AND TOWN. 





those of their white brethren is, that in 
an Indian race no horse is ever men- 
tioned but only the man who owns it; 
thus a horse’s victory is really a victory 
for the owner alone. 

At the camp in the evenings could be 
seen sights to drive an artist frantic with 
delight, and yet hére again was contrast 
with a vengeance; for not ten rods from 
the big dance 


yet the best way is not to attempt it; for 
their true meaning and intricate figures 
are not to be described, any more than 
can the gorgeous colors of the dancers 
be depicted in mere words. 

Visitors were welcome at most of the 
lodges in the big camp and men and 
women vied with each other in making 
them feel at home; but a certain calm 

J pride and digni- 





tent and coun- 
cil lodge was 
a phonograph, 
mixing the lat- 
est rag-time 
with the meas- 
ured beat of the 
tom-toms and 
blending Bow- 
ery and coon 
songs with the 
songs that were 
old when Amer- 
ica was discov- 
ered. Gallons 
ofinkand reams 
of paper have 
been used in 
describing In- 
dian dances, and 





TWO PRETTY CROW MAIDENS. 


Photo by E M. HUNGERFORD, Billings, Mont. 


ty. can always 
be observed 
about the Indian 
home, and the 
prying inquisi- 
tive meddler 
was soon made 
aware that he 
or she was not 
welcome. 

The fair was 
a great success, 
socially financi- 
ally and indus- 
trially. It has 
opened new 
fields of en- 
deavor-to the 
Crows and has 
stimulated a 
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Marked by the Cross. 





clean, healthy competition in the work 
of farming and cattle raising; but the 
most picturesque features will soon pass 
away. The old chiefs will soon be gone ; 
their war bonnets will no longer be worn, 
and the scalp locks of former soul-stir- 


ring raids will no more float in the prai- 
rie breeze. It is betterso. But yet 
Oh, my brothers! how much we pioneers 
of the Old West will miss them when 
they’re gone! 


THROUGH BRITISH HONDURAS. 


By GERALD BAMBER THOMAS. 


IN TWO PARTS—Part I. 


© eeoooooes+ eerec: 


| WAY down on the 
: northwestern 
: coast of the Car- 
ribean Sea, sur- 
rounded by myri- 
ads of beautiful 
keys and _ coral 
reefs, lies the little col- 
ony of British Hondu- 
ras. A low sandy beach, 
stretching for miles and 
miles, dotted here and there by the wav- 
ing cocoanut palms of the little planta- 
tions and again by stretches of soft, vel- 
vety green, where the salt marshes lead 
back to the impenetrable forests and the 
rolling ranges of the Coxcomb Moun- 
tains beyond—this scene is what first 










greets the traveler's eye as the pilot 
slowly guides the steamer among the 
bars and jagged reefs that abound on 
every side. These native pilots are truly 
masters of their profession and their ma- 
neeuvres draw cries of astonishment 
from the curious throng that flock to the 
rail when one of them comes aboard; 
Caribs and Creoles for the most part, 
they are born and raised on the water 
and are as familiar with it in all its 
moods and as well acquainted with its 
hidden shoals and dangerous reefs as a 
landsman is with the location of the dif- 
ferent houses. They live on the outlying 
keys and at the whistled summons of a 
coming steamer are hurried out by two 
husky paddlers to the path of the incom- 

















ing boat. It is but the work of a mo- 
ment for the brown, bare-footed pilot to 
clamber up the rope ladder, which is 
lowered to him, and the vessel is again 
surging ahead at full speed; but the 
sturdy helpers have not left us yet. 
This is about the only source of amuse- 
ment in their uneventful lives, therefore 
they make the most of it. One clings 
with all his strength to the little rudder 
of the dory and the other to the towing 
rope hung from the stern of the steam- 
er, both standing and bracing their feet 
against the slatted bottom, plunging from 
one wave to another, wet with spray, but 
always laughing and nodding a “Thank 
you” for the coins that are tossed over 
the side. They follow us until, on ac- 
count of nearby shoals, slow speed is sig- 
naled, when they drop the towing line 
and are quickly on their way home. 
After slowly threading our way 
through these concealed passage-ways 
for several hours, we suddenly round a 
beautiful key and see before us one of 
the finest views imaginable. There, sur- 
rounded by huge groves of cocoanut 
palms, overtopped by the magnificent 
royal palms that line the streets and 
glistening like Mexico’s fabled cities of 
marble, lies the little port of Belize, the 
capital and largest city of the colony. 
All the buildings of the city are painted 
white, even the docks and breakwater, 
and, nestling as they do among the beau- 
tiful green of the many palms, they pre- 
sent to the eye a beautiful picture. 
Every one is eager to land, and, after 
impatiently waiting for the quarantine 
doctor’s examination, we are paddled 
ashore by the swarthy natives who have 
in the meantime come out in their dugout 
canoes to meet us. To those of us who 
have never had much experience in a 
canoe, the journey to shore is anything 
but pleasant, as the slightest move starts 
the frail craft to rocking dangerously ; 
pointing to the huge fins that cut the 
water here and there, the kind-hearted 
natives, in their peculiar Creole English, 
seek to allay our fears by reciting adven- 
tures of unlucky fishermen who have 
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fallen victims to the sharks that infest 
the bay. At the landing we are met by 
a line of smiling boys who beckon and 
point, first to our baggage and then to 
themselves, and nearly push each other 
into the water in their frantic endeavors 
to reach us. A gruff “Cung! gu na!” 
—which after mastering this form of 
English we easily interpret as Come! go 
now!—scatters the group, and, as the 
boatman himself carries our baggage to 
the nearby hotel, we see stealthy forms 
creeping after us, peering from behind 
buildings, always smiling and beckoning 
in hopes of receiving a few coppers. 
Long before this time, however, our 
ideas of a marble city have vanished, and 
in reality we see rows of square, one- 
story buildings perched on 8-foot piles, 
separated by narrow streets of damp 
sand, where huge crabs scuttle into their 
holes and ugly black vultures croak and 
hop out of the way as we pass. As we 
stop to wonder at the height of some of 
the huge palms or again to watch the 
myriads of strange birds, we hear low 
words about “United States” and 
““ Americano ” and are conscious of curi- 
ous eyes peering from nearby corners. 
New curiosities continually greet one’s 
eyes : here a rough cart, drawn by oxen 
and mounted on wheels made by sawing 
sections from a round tree, laboriously 
rumbles up the street; here we stop a 
moment to watch the small boats unload- 
ing bananas at the market and again to 
observe a. weather-beaten old church, 
built long ago by the Spaniards. As we 
pass around the corner of an old moss- 
covered shop, our eyes are drawn towards 
a large canvas sign over the door of a 
little building down the street. With all 
due solemnity we read the following an- 
nouncement and extraordinary offer : 


José Sanchez Casardo, Undertaker, begs to 
tel the publick peeple that he is now redy pre- 
pared to handle all first clas korpses with neet- 
ness and quick ability, and points with joy to 
the long line of wons he has beried in the 8 
yeres that have past gone bye—not won who 
has ever bewaled or bin humbuged with coffin 
or fancy trimmings. 





SPORTS 
—NOTIS— 


Be Cauz to get wanted wons in the becom- 


ing 30 days, 
—LADYS AND CHILDREN— 
HAF PRISE. 
Kissing your hand, your respeckful servidor, 
JOSE SANCHEZ CASARDO. 


Having outgrown our childhood and 
unluckily not being of the fairer sex, 
we were not in a position to accept his 
very alluring offer, but made a secret 
resolve to do all we could, should we 
hear of a death, to turn business toward 
this merchant who was at least enter- 
prising enough to advertise. We saw 
several other signs worthy of mention, 
such as JUST IN FROM NEW YORK 
—PIGS TALES AND ERES—1Io 
CENTS A POUND;; but the one that 
appealed to us most strongly was a 
large neatly painted sign, clearly a pro- 
duction from the States, which by its 
two words, Ice Cream, led to a scramble 
for the three little tables which the long, 
low building held. We were very nicely 
waited upon by two Spanish maidens 
who brought in our cream, served in 
huge beer schooners with long straws 
instead of spoons, for the ice cream here, 
though cold, is never frozen hard; but 
we overlooked this fact and also that it 
smacked decidedly of condensed milk 
and paid our 25 cents a dish without a 
murmur. 

During the heat of the day the streets 
are almost deserted, but after sundown 
the entire population of 15,000 turn out 
in their gaudiest clothes and promenade 
till late in the evening. We found a 
secluded bench and sat watching the 
crowds pass by, flashing with gaudy 
dresses and red neckties, and indeed 
some of the millinery creations we saw 
would have put Joseph’s coat to shame. 
We staid till the majority of the crowd 
had dispersed and till nearly all the lights 
had been put out, except in the saloon 
across the way, where, between the inter- 
vals of boisterous laughter, a scratching 
graphophone doled out the news that 
There’s no place like Home. Slowly and 
reluctantly we picked our way to the 
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little wharf and awakened our sleeping 
boatman. Far to the left the creaking 
of hoisting sail came clearly to our ears. 
The Southern Cross snapped and glit- 
tered in the clear tropical sky; some- 
where in the darkness a fish jumped 
from the water and splashed loudly back ; 
from the anchored ship came the loud 
rollicking song of the sailors gathered 
in the stern, and the green lights twinkled 
that all was well. We were startled, 
however, from our reverie by the gruff 
“Cung! gu na, sah!” from the boatman 
and were soon on our way with all haste 
toward the twinkling lights of the ship, 
for many things were to be prepared in 
readiness for our journey on the mor- 
row to the plantations and “ bush coun- 
try’ farther down the coast. 

The sky was still clear when we were 
awakened the following morning and the 
stars were beginning to fade as the first 
streak of dawn appeared in the east. 
As everything had been prepared the 
night before, we were soon dressed and 
ready to clamber down the ship’s ladder 
to the roomy lighter that was waiting 
for us. Our baggage was lowered and 
also three guns, which were essential, for 
we wished to test the hunting of the 
country and also to procure as many good 
specimens of bird skins as possible. With- 
out much exertion but with a great show 
of importance the so-called Carib Cap- 
tain and his one helper hoisted the sail, 
and soon we were on our way south be- 
fore a light breeze, bound for the mouth 
of the Manatee River, some 20 miles 
below. By this time the sun, although 
not yet in sight, was shining on the 
fleecy clouds that were grouped around 
the horizon and from the shore a long 
line of dingy sailed lighters and large 
flat scows were making their way to as- 
sist with the unloading of the Liverpool 
steamer which had arrived in the night. 
Here we passed a low-lying mahogany 
steamer, which, though already having a 
good load, was lifting the dripping logs 
from the water by means of huge der- 
ricks and piling them on deck in every 
available space; some expressed surprise 
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at this sign of activity. so early in the 
morning, but it must be remembered that 
during the heat of the day work on the 
water is well nigh impossible. The breeze 
had freshened now and before it, from 
the keys, came flocks of screaming gulls, 
long lines of grave visaged pelicans, and 
above all, now immovable and again dart- 
ing with the speed of an arrow, sailed 
the far-famed man-o’-war bird. A group 
of porpoise plunged along ahead of us, 
and, startled by their huge forms, a 
school of flying fish, with wide spread 
wings and scales glistening in ‘the rays 


that we had noticed just to our left. Here 
we lingered for nearly an hour under 
the rustling cocoanut palms, eating our 
breakfast, washed down by the milk of 
many green cocoanuts, which the hos- 
pitable settler kindly furnished; but time 
pressed, so we pushed off, leaving with 
our host several cans of potted ham, and 
he, not to be outdone, urged on us sev- 
eral enormous pine-apples. 

For the next three miles we progressed 
very slowly up the river as the motive 
power was now furnished by the two 
Caribs who stood on the stern, industri- 

















SHIPPING FRUIT AT BELIZE. 





of the now risen sun, darted swiftly away 
over the long swells. So the time passed, 
tacking here and there among the many 
beautiful forest-covered keys that lie just 
off the shore and gazing over the side at 
the long branches of coral, pink conch 
shells and purple sea fans that covered 
the sandy bottom many feet beneath us. 

By 7 o’clock, however, after making a 
wide détour around the bar at the mouth 
of the river, we passed into a sheltered 
cove and were drawn ashore by a white 
settler and his son, from the States, who 
had in charge the cocoanut plantation 


ously pushing with long poles that insist- 
ed on sticking deep in the river’s muddy 
bottom; the strangeness of the scene 
caused a lull in the conversation and all 
gazed in silent admiration at the new 
beauties and wonders that gradually un- 
folded before us. Magnificent trees, 
taller than imagination ever pictured, 
towered on either side, their huge 
branches laden with beautiful air plants 
and gorgeously painted orchids; long 
vines and creepers hung from the very 
tops of the trees to the water, where the 
sluggish current kept them swaying to 
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and fro; huge alligators lay basking on 
the half-sunken logs in the sunlight or, 
when suddenly awakened, slid off with a 
dull splash into the clear water; little 
white egrets perched in dignified silence 
on the overhanging, moss-laden branches ; 
beautiful little king-fishers scarcely 3 
inches long flitted around the bends, dis- 
turbed by our approach; and now the 
silence was broken by a screaming, quar- 
relsome flock of parrots that swung over 
our heads in a green and crimson cloud 
and passed out of sight around the huge 
clump of cohune palms ahead. Thus we 
pushed slowly on—gazing, wondering in 
silence, save now and then a word of as- 
tonishment from some one of the party 
on discovering some beautiful bird or 
flower. 

Suddenly rounding an abrupt bend in 
the placid river, there unfolded before 
our eyes the most beautiful stretch of 
water and landscape that mere mortal 
may hope to see. Before us, for perhaps 
two miles, was spread a broad sheet of 
light green water, faintly rippled by the 
slight sea breeze which was now begin- 
ning to stir; on the opposite side, clus- 
tered among beautiful deep green cocoa- 
nut palms, were several hundred native 
huts of bamboo, thatched with palm 
leaves; and just back of these stood the 
rolling foothills of the Coxcombs, rising 
gradually and overtopped by a huge 
conical peak whose top was lost in 
the clouds. Among the lower hills and 
valleys rolled fleecy puffs of morning 
mist, swirling now this way, now that, 
until finally, dispersed by the conflicting 
air currents, they were lost to view. Far 
to the north a heavy line of grey fog 
rolled steadily inland, and, as we watched, 
disclosed the vast expanse of tropical 
forest, and, mounting higher, enveloped 
the low hills beyond. But the boatmen, 
to whom the scene was familiar, inter- 
rupted our reverie by the call of “ Duck, 
sah!” and we all ducked, as the boom 
swung around over our heads and the 
sail filled as it caught the freshennig 
breeze. We were soon breaking through 
the waves on our way to the native huts 
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in the distance, where we were to live 
for the next two or three months, study- 
ing the queer native customs and manner 
of living and searching the surrounding 
country with camera, gun and note-book 
for the interesting things which we knew 
this region contained. The lagoon, we 
found out later, is one of the principal 
natural sources from which the natives 
secure a greater part of their living. The 
place was teeming with stone-bass, mullet 
and snook,and the mangrove roots around 
the edge were thickly covered with small 
though nicely flavored oysters, while here 
and there were found large beds of clams 
on the sandy bottom. We were by this 
time within a few feet of the shore, and, 
as the water shoaled rapidly here, we an- 
chored and paddled in queer little dug- 
out canoes to the shore, where scores 
of curious natives were waiting—the 
news of our coming having spread 
through the village. 

Paying scant attention to this motley 
throng (as we were anxious to get our 
belongings under cover for the night and 
also to arrange things comfortably for 
the remainder of our stay), we gathered 
our luggage together and started for 
the old ramshackle frame house which 
we had rented from a plantation owner 
in Belize. We proceeded down a long 
winding path of loose sand, bordered on 
either side by small thatched bamboo 
huts and overtopped by the stately cocoa- 
nut palms whose slender trunks seemed 
hardly sufficient to sustain the great clus- 
ters of nuts which they bore. For nearly 
a mile we proceeded in this manner down 
the low peninsula, ever followed by the 
curious natives and also by the frenzied 
barking of every dog on the point; at last 
ywe came to our future home, and, after 
climbing to the porch by means of a di- 
lapidated pair of stairs, we placed our 
bundles in a pile and started to explore 
the damp, musty old building which we 
had acquired. Downstairs we found two 
rooms, separated from each other by a 
screen partition of bamboo slats, and in 
the rear was a door which we discovered 
led to a little dark room, presumably the 














kitchen, as the walls were black with the 
accumulated grease and smoke of many 
years. Passing outside, we ascended an- 
other flight of stairs to the upper veranda 
where, after several narrow escapes from 
falling through the rotten planking, we 
gained access to the two upstairs rooms, 
as musty and damp as the others and 
full of scurrying cockroaches and scor- 
pions. We even climbed the bamboo lad- 
der that led into the garret and struck a 
match, which sent the big wishwillies (a 
species of lizard) scurrying away and 
caused the huge vampires that hung on 
the rafters to raise such a chorus of shrill 
squeaks that we all scrambled down the 
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sonorously in the nearby lagoon, and the 
rustling of the wind in the pines outside 
lulled our excited nerves, until the old 
house was quiet, save for our breathing 
and the rustling of the roaches’ wings. 
We were awakened the following morn- 
ing by the loud banging of the window 
shutters as the fresh sea breeze swung 
them back and forth on their loosened 
hinges. 

We arose rather sore and stiff, having 
been accustomed to softer beds, but, in 
our eagerness to prepare breakfast, we 
soon forgot it all. While one of the party 
tore up one corner of the rotting veranda 
for wood, another went to borrow a pail 
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ladder in great haste. We were not 
overjoyed at the conditions we found, 
but, as this was the only house in the 
settlement except the native huts, we 
hastened about, setting it to rights and 
making it as comfortable as possible. By 
6 o’clock we had things looking consid- 
erably better, and, in spite of the fact that 
roaches and other curious insects un- 
known to us were scuttling about the 
room, terrorized at this new state of af- 
fairs, we were glad to betake ourselves 
to our beds of palm leaves. From far 
up on the point came the barking of sev- 
eral dogs; the huge bullfrogs croaked 


of water, for we found upon inquiry that 
all water was obtained from a creek, 
about a mile distant, where it flowed into 
the lagoon; the rest of us found a tin of 
oatmeal, some bacon and a loaf of bread 
in one of the boxes and were soon ready 
to prepare our first cooked meal in our 
new home—and here an obstacle arose. 
We had given little attention to the 
kitchen, expecting of course to find a 
stove on which to do our cooking, but the 
only thing the room contained was a low 
table with a 4-inch rim, filled level to the 
top with ashes; in the middle of this, 
supported at the ends by two bricks, were 
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two long iron rods, holding an iron pot, 
and this was the stove on which we did 
all of our cooking and baking for the 
next few weeks. By our united efforts, 
we at last induced the fire to burn, open- 
ing the windows wide to let out the 
smoke, and were soon busy cooking our 
breakfast. Condensed milk served as 
cream for the oatmeal and coffee and 
we spread our bread with the thoughts 
of the fine dairy butter we always had 
at home, for such a thing as butter is 
almost an unheard of luxury in this coun- 
try; luckily our appetites were such that 
the supply before us was visibly dimin- 
ished and we were soon dressed in our 
Khakis and sporting boots, with cam- 
eras in hand, ready for a visit to the 
little settlement. 

It was very evident that our neighbors 
did not expect our visit so early, for we 
continually caught glimpses of half- 
naked forms as they dodged into their 
low huts, and we came suddenly upon 
groups of naked children who scurried 
away in wild-eyed wonderment or terror. 
We stopped to look into one of the huts 
with its smooth worn earthen floor, its 
collection of pots, pans and calabashes 
hanging around the ash covered table, 
where smouldered a fire of cocoanut 
husks. We lingered now to watch the 
thatching of a new hut where the natives 
with dextrous fingers lashed the palm 
leaves to the cross-pieces of bamboo, and 
again to secure pictures of scantily clad 
women pounding rice in a rude mortar 
hewn from the trunk of a tree. The 


beach on either side was lined with dug-, 


outs of various sizes and out on the la- 
goon were many others, for the life of 
these people is spent fully as much on 
the water as on the land. Great loath- 
some vultures quarreled over a pan of 
scraps, to the evident enjoyment of a long 
line of their well-filled brothers on the 
nearby huts. Wondering at these things, 
we made our way toward a huge mango 
tree, under whose shade we saw one of 
the women engaged in washing—an occu- 
pation which, judging from appearances, 
we had not previously accredited to these 
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people; she was on her knees, bending 
over a large rough hewn mahogany bowl, 
possibly 4 feet wide and 5 inches deep, 
rubbing the clothes with her hands. After 
wringing them nearly dry, she straight- 
ened up and beat them for some time 
against a smooth post nearby and then 
flung them into a second bowl filled with 
clear water; this was the rinse water, 
and, after another thorough wringing, 
the clothes were laid out to dry. Here 
and there among the trees we saw the 
nets, wet from the morning’s fishing, 
hung up to dry, while nearby the catch 
was being salted and smoked over a fire 
of green wood. 

As we passed the open door of one 
little hut, the collector of the party sud- 
denly made a dive through the doorway, 
and, following, we found him in ecstasies 
over several dozen large blue eggs to- 
gether with several white ones, which 
however were without value because of 
the large hole in each end which admit- 
ted a string of red beads. The blue eggs 
were those of the tinamous and the white 
ones of the curassow—large game birds 
whose eggs, though worth several dol- 
lars apiece in good condition, are used by 
these natives as ornaments for their 
houses. 

As we turned back toward the house, 
we were accosted by a stalwart native, 
slightly braver than the rest, with “ Yo 
tend lak you do considah to buy dis heah 
bunch of banana, sah?’’—pointing to an 
enormous ten-hand bunch at his feet. 
Having only about 35 cents with us, we 
told him that we didn’t have the money, 
but out of mere curiosity one of the party 
asked how much he wanted for the bunch 
and was answered with a timid “ Fi’ 
cents, sah,” as if the price was exorbitant. 
“What!” we all exclaimed, “ five cents 
for the whole bunch!” “ Yes, sah! but 
I'll back it, sah! I'll back it!” he has- 
tened to explain, in fear that the price he 
demanded was too high. Five cents for a 
great bunch of bananas backed or car- 
ried to the house! We hastened to pro- 
duce the money, fearing that he would 
back out on this seemingly wonderful 
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offer. Such is the value placed on fruit 
in Honduras, not only on bananas but on 
everything. Immense pine-apples, twice 
as large as any we ever see in the States 
and far better in flavor, bring the modest 
price of 3 cents, while cocoanuts sell two 
for acent. Surely, we will not starve in 
this country, we think, as the smiling 
native marched before us with the enor- 
mous bunch of fruit balanced on his head. 

The following day, having arranged 
for guides the night before, we loaded 
the dugouts with sufficient provisions for 
a two weeks’ journey and started for the 
up-river country. The morning was clear 
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with huge bunches of fast ripening fruit. 
In one corner of each clearing, surround- 
ed by the ever-present cocoanut trees, 
was a rude shack of palm leaves and 
bamboo, with rude beds of cohune leaves 
raised several feet above the wet ground. 
Now the banks were lined with the tangle 
of mangroves, now with thousands of 
slender palmettos; and ever as we pro- 
ceeded the bird life in the trees became 
more noticeable. Great yellow-throated 
toucans, their enormous beaks nearly half 
as large as their bodies, dashed through 
the trees or fought with clashing beaks 
over a tree of June berries; parrots and 
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and bright with scarcely a breeze stir- 
ring, so that the passage across the la- 
goon to Upper River was soon accom- 
plished. The scene here was different 
from that through which we had come 
the day before. The tangle of palms, 
vines and trees was here and there broken 
by cleared openings of an acre or two, 
where the great charred trunks and 
branches showed the method of clearing 
the land, and, planted as thickly as pos- 
sible, were hundreds of banana trees in 
different stages of growth, some only a 
few feet high and others 20 feet high 





paroquets quarreled and fought in the 
overhanging branches; enormous wood- 
peckers with flashing red crests drummed 
on the dead trees, and myriads of beauti- 
ful humming-birds darted among the 
flowering shrubs and orchids. Once, on 
rounding a bend, a startled bunch of pec- 
cary went crashing through the under- 
brush from beneath a low-spreading tree, 
where they had been busily engaged in 
grubbing lily roots. Several times we 
passed huge logs of mahogany floating 
slowly by, coming from the mahogany 
cuttings further up the river. Thus we 
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continued, stopping at intervals to rest 
our aching arms, which were unaccus- 
tomed to paddling, until we reached quite 
a clear road leading to some large banana 
and rubber plantations ‘several miles back 
among the hills. Here we halted for din- 
ner, and, while one boiled the coffee, the 
rest wandered up the road and came back 
laden with bananas and pine-apples 
which lined either side. 

After dinner some of the party lay 
down in the shade, while the rest of us 
wandered around in the forest with the 
guides, hunting for birds’ nests and orch- 
ids. The forest was beautiful here, great 
royal, cohune and bayleaf palms tower- 
ing high above the lesser growth of flow- 
ering shrubs and trees. Once we fright- 
ened a group of whitefaced monkeys that 
were on the ground, eating fruit from 
some low bushes when we came upon 
them; as soon as they saw us they scur- 
ried up the trees, swinging themselves 
from limb to limb, keeping up a continual 
chatter until they were lost among the 
network of vines and leaves above. We 
were just on the point of returning, when 
suddenly a large bluefooted tinamous 
whirred from the undergrowth like an 
animated cannon ball, and the collector 
of the party, with a premonition of what 
he would find, rushed to the spot from 
which she flew. When we arrived, we 
found him bending over 4 large blue eggs 
at the foot of a tree. The nest was sim- 
ply a hollow in the ground lined with a 
few leaves. After taking a photograph 
of the nest, we carefully packed the eggs 
in leaves until we could get them home, 
for such a prize must not be passed ; then, 
pushing on, we joined the others and 
were soon on our way up the river again. 

After another hour’s paddling the river 
began to show signs of rocks and shoals 
and many times we were forced to wade 
several hundred feet. The bed also be- 
came rockier and several times we passed 
great masses of rock piled high with hun- 
dreds of dollars’ worth of huge mahog- 
any logs around which obstruction all 
our baggage must be carried. It is really 
a pity to see the vast amount of hewn 
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mahogany and rosewood logs that are 
going to waste in this river; sometimes 
one will pass 15 or 20 such logs, either 
bleaching and cracking in the sun or rot- 
ting on some sand or mud bar. Noth- 
ing except the utter laziness and shiftless- 
ness of the natives hinders them from 
making their fortunes from the stranded 
logs along the river; not only in the 
Manatee River do these conditions exist, 
but in all the rivers of the colony through 
which we passed. 

And now we came to the most interest- 
ing part of our journey. Suddenly round- 
ing a bend in the river, we came out on 
a smooth deep pool of water, dotted and 
flecked with foam and streaked with 
patches of sunlight which sifted through 
the interlocked branches overhead. On 
the opposite side rose a perpendicular 
wall of rock several hundred feet high, 
beautifully overgrown by ferns, orchids 
and air plants; and out of a great black 
opening at the foot of this cliff the river 
came rushing into the wide pool. We 
were surprised, to say the least—wonder- 
ing how we were to carry the boat 
around this huge bluff that towered in 
front of us. We were still more sur- 
prised to find that we were supposed to 
enter this cave on the stream of rushing 
water which poured from its mouth; but, 
judging that the guides knew better about 
the place than we did, we obeyed orders 
and were soon paddling with might and 
main straight for the black opening. 
Three times we were forced back by the 
great rush of water, but at last by our 
united efforts we were floating on a clear 
quiet pool several feet above the one 
which we had just left and surrounded 
on all sides by darkness. The echoes in 
this place were wonderful, and, while we 
amused ourselves by trying them, the 
guides lighted the pine torches they had 
brought along. Once lighted, they flared 
up brightly and for a moment there was 
a tense silence, suddenly broken by cries 
of admiration from all. We were in a 


large vaulted cavern ne. rly 50 feet high 
and several hundred feet broad. From 
the ceiling hung great dripping stalactites 
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sparkling in the light like a thousand dia- 
monds; here and there grotesque shad- 
ows were cast, caused by the light on the 
uneven walls. The uneasy twittering of 
bats was heard from above and several 
sombre plumaged swallows dashed 
around the light, uttering cries of alarm. 
For fully half an hour we paddled about, 
enjoying the cool breeze which swept 
through the place and examining the 
queer waterworn rocks. But the torches 
were nearly half gone now and we must 
not be caught in this place without a 
light, so we paddled on to where the cave 
narrowed down again and for several 
minutes followed a passage scarcely 20 


kindly offered us as shelter for the fol- 
lowing week. 

For several days after reaching this 
interesting part of the gountry we spent 
most of the time in making collections 
of the curious plant and animal life which 
abounded in the dense forest. Every day 
brought new discoveri . of beautiful 
orchids or huge lilies. New bird skins 
were daily added to our fast growing 
collection—great red-breasted trogans 
with tails nearly 3 feet long, whose backs 
glittered in the sun with ever changing 
shades of burnished copper, green and 
purple; sombre little wrens, and beauti- 
ful fly-catchers, whose heads were sur- 
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feet wide and roofed with beautiful glit- 
tering rock. Finally, in the dim distance, 
we spied a little gleam of daylight and 
after several minutes’ more paddling 
emerged into the open river again and 
the heat of the tropical sun. Above us 
towered the great wall of rock through 
which we had been traveling for the past 
hour, accompanied by the frightened 
squeaks of thousands of huge bats and the 
cries of the startled cave swallows. Be- 
fore us stood a bamboo hut on the edge 
ofa small clearing. A shrill whistle from 
one of the guides brought the family to 
the door, and we were soon on shore 
preparing a vacant hut which the owner 


mounted by a spreading fan of golden, 
carmine and black feathers; graceful 
swallow-tailed kites that wheeled in 
sweeping curves above us, now darting 
among the tree tops in pursuit of a luck- 
less paroquet, now hovering on motion- 
less wings, a mere speck in the clouds; 
gorgeously painted macaws that flew 
screaming and scolding from hill to hill; 
enormous black and white king vultures, 
spreading nearly 9 feet from tip to tip, 
and tiny humming-birds whose outspread 
wings reached scarcely 3 inches. 

Since we had, as yet, paid no extended 
visit to the pine ridge country, toward 
the middle of the week we spent one day 
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in makin, preparations for a week’s stay 
in the Bucca Tura pine ridge country, 
about 30 miles to the north. Pots and 
kettles, guns and ammunition, egg drills 
and blowpipe, climbers and all the para- 
phernalia of the collector (and, after 
much debating, a 20-lb. box of soda 
crackers which we had brought with us) 
were included in our outfit. We had to 
retrace our way down the river several 
miles in order to strike the trail for 
3ucca Tura. Early the next morning 
we wound down the river and by the 
light of our pine torches went through 
the great cave which proved nearly as in- 
teresting as when we first saw it, and 
then with a rush out on the quiet pool 
and open river. Proceeding down the 
river, we soon turned off into a little 
side creek that rippled along over a sandy 
bottom, up which we were to travel 12 
miles until the rocks obstructed our pass- 
age. For several miles the stream con- 
tinued in this manner and then gradually 
changed into a rocky bottomed, swiftly 
running stream whose banks were broken 
ledges of rocks, rising on either side into 
massive bluffs and rock strewn hills, cov- 
ered with straggling rock palms and 
creeping vines. Presently we came to 
a dangerous stretch of water which 
rushed and tumbled over huge boulders 
and which we decided had better be 
passed on foot, carrying the canoes; but 
the canoe carrying the provisions we 
sent through with one of our party and 
a guide, for the articles were so many 
and so heavy that it seemed this would 
be the better way. It was a longer walk 
than we had expected, for most of our way 
had to be cut through the thick net-work 
of vines by one of the guides who walked 
ahead swinging a broad-bladed machete ; 
but we finally reached a comparatively 
clear passage-way again, and, first 


placing the canoes in the water and load- 
ing them, lay down in the shade of a 
huge bayleaf palm to wait for the other 
canoe. 

Half an hour passed in this way and 
still no sign of the canoe; finally, grow- 
ing uneasy, we started down the rugged 
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banks in search of the two missing ones. 
More than half the distance had been 
traversed and we were beginning to have 
serious misgivings when, suddenly round- 
ing a huge rock in our path, we saw the 
two. wanderers on a flat rock, probing 
and raking a deep pool with a forked 
stick, which at that moment was pulled 
forth triumphantly with our pail of lard 
dangling at the end. Hastening forward 
to where the canoe was drawn up, we 
found it to contain nothing but two pad- 
dles and box of crackers, now warped 
and dripping. These two articles were 
the only things left, the rest having been 
swept away when the canoe had been 
overturned by an unseen ledge. This 
greatly diminished our food supply but 
the guides assured us that deer, agouti, 
gibnet, peccary and all small game was 
abundant; and so, willing to run the risk 
rather than go back, we pulled the canoe 
through the remaining rapids and pushed 
on to the pine ridge landing. From there 
the remaining ten miles must be made 
on foot, as the passage of the river be- 
yond this point is impossible owing to the 
numerous rocks and shoals: About 6 
o’clock we reached the landing and hasti- 
ly set to work to build a shelter for the 
night. The guides with great skill erect- 
ed a frame of palmetto poles, lashed 
firmly together with rattan, and over this 
spread a waterproof roof of palm leaves. 
Enormous fireflies, giving forth more 
light than a candle, flitted through the 
undergrowth by the thousands, till the 
whole landscape was filled with a suf- 
fused phosphorescent glow. The low 
plaintive whistle of a tinamous came 
from the nearby hill and far down the 
stream came the tremulous cry of an 
owl, mingled with the hoarse squawks 
of some inquisitive boat-bill herons in 
the trees along the stream. Till long 
after dark we sat in the light of the 
camp-fire, silently wondering at the 
strange things we had seen; then, leav- 
ing the fire to burn itself out, we retired 
beneath the shelter of our hastily con- 
structed shack. 
To be Continued. 
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WAS YOUNG. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 


SUPPOSE some of 
‘Sports AFIELD’s read- 
ers, like myself, are— 
Hr-m-m ! — well, no 
‘longer young. (I re- 
call, just in time, that 
jsome of them are la- 
idies.) Among mere 
‘men, when one of us 
poises at 60, to jump 
his lean shanks into 
ithe last “ten” which 
rounds out our failing 
activities, we opine 
that we are fast grow- 
ing old. The softer, 
gentler, sweeter sex 
never grow old in just 
that grizzly, pipe- 
smoking, profane, 
rude way. Good for 
us that they don’t! 

Last February something was said 
about old-time hermits of the Everglades. 
More especially about a certain ‘“ Cap- 
tain Stone,” for many years one of the 
oddest of the many human oddities who 
flourished along Indian River, and fur- 
ther south, a generation or more ago. 
Since then I have learned that a certain 
unmarked grave in a burying ground at 
Titusville, on Indian River, is his. Sic 
transit gloria mundi! 

The last time I saw Captain Eestus, I 
think, was at Bettilini’s Hotel, on Bay 
St., Jacksonville, about 25 years ago, 
quietly saturating his anatomy with 
liquid and solid good cheer—specially the 
liquid part—served from one of the best 
bars of that then swell winter rival of 
Palatka and St. Augustine. He either 
had had or was paving the way to have 
one of the St. Lucie River manatees or 
sea-cows at some New Orleans Cotton 











Exposition. I wonder where /iis bones 
are resting now? 

There was an old Government road, 
dating from the early Seminole wars, 
running south along the pine and scrub 
ridges from St. Augustine to Fort Ca- 
pron; thence westward to old Fort Bas- 
singer, via what is now the town of Fort 
Pierce. It is likely the East Coast Ry. 
must follow somewhat the line of that 
ancient “Capron trail.” At Fort Ca- 


pron, in the early seventies, one Jas. 


Paine was Uncle Sam’s revenue collect- 
or. Opposite was Indian River Inlet. 
The Paines were a_ kindly, hospitable 
folk. To many a weary sail-boat wan- 
derer they were “as a rock in a weary 
land.” Here the weekly mail-boat from 
Sand Point (now Titusville) deposited 
the lean mail-bags for Jupiter, Miami 
(then only a name on the map), Fort 
Bassinger, and, in fact, anywhere. Five 
miles south, at Fort Pierce, one Frank 
Pierce had a store and trading post on 
the high grey bluff. He was from the 
Far North—a lean, hawk-featured, con- 
scienceless man in a trade; with one of 
those over-drooping heavy mustaches, 
which so well conceal the lip-play of men 
whose narrowing eyes enfold their own- 
er’s meaning too well—until the bargain- 
ing is done. Here were some of his 
prices in the old greenback days, with 
specie—gold—two dollars for one of Fed- 
eral paper: Flour, $20 the barrel (not 
very good flour at that); coffee (green 
Rio), 40 cts. a pound. At Sand Point, 
where a Col. Titus and one Joyner ran 
opposition stores, it was 3 lbs. for a dol- 
lar. This being too miles further north, 
by trail or sail-boat, Mr. Pierce usually 
kept to his own prices. Kerosene, 40 and 
50 cts. the gallon. The meanest, fieryest, 
pseudo brand (probably his own) of 
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whiskey, from $2 a bottle up, according 
to the size of one’s pile. Sugar, bacon, 
condensed milk and “sich,” unless you 
had a boat and brought ’em along, were 
millionaire luxuries. 

My first sight of old Tustenuggee, 
then the superior chief of the three small 
bands of Seminoles, overlooked and left 
behind when the rest were deported to 
the Nation (now a part of Oklahoma), 
was at Pierce’s trading post. It was 
that memorable year when Horace Gree- 
ley—the last post-bellum hope of the 
old Confederates in many a State where 
his name had formerly been execrated— 
ran against Gen. Grant for the Presi- 
dency. The then county sheriff, Capt. 
Stuart (an ex-officer of Lee’s army), 
and others were canvassing the remote 
places for Democratic votes; while 
Pierce’s “ knock - down - and-drag-out ” 
flowed ad libitum and floored all and 
sundry accordingly. “ My Gawd, men!” 
said some one of the needy candidates, 
“T’ve got to drink to stop thinking. Me— 
seven years atter Appomattox—to be 
shoutin’ for Horace Greeley!” “He 
went on Jeff Davis’ bail-bond, all right, ” 
was another sop to the Cerberus of con- 
science with many old Southern soldiers. 

While the general fracas was going 
on, there came in from some drunken 
slumber—probably out about Pierce’s 
hog lot—the most all-round, disreput- 
able looking old Indian tramp I had ever 
seen. Filthy, half clad, bleary and so 
generally askew that his lop-sided turban 
looked like a last year’s buzzard’s nest 
misplaced. (Let me state that to a South 
Florida Seminole his turban is the one 
pet extravagance, in which the most mis- 
erly will indulge.) The trader paid little 
heed ; the Indian seemingly had no money 
and bummed his drinks by impartially 
draining each offered bottle or tin cup as 
offered. Consequently, he was soon snooz- 
ing in a patch of saw-palmetto, with sun, 
mosquitos and fleas, again in undisturbed 
possession of his withered and besotted 
carcass. 

Later on, a party of gaily betogged 
bucks came in, and, placing the old man 
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on a litter, carefully bore him off, with a 
respect that was puzzling to more than 
one tenderfoot, such as the writer. One 
young fellow, almost dudish in a savage 
way in his attire, lingered behind to re- 
monstrate with Pierce for allowing the 
old fellow to drink up everything in sight. 
“Why should you care?” asked some 
one. “ Didn’t he banish you for months 
to stay alone at Pinnewahachie, that time 
they caught you when you came back 
from Key West? Hey, Billy?” (Pinne- 
wahachie was a lone island in the Ever- 
glades. ) 

“Why not? Billy run away. Billy 
come back. Tustenuggee send for Billy 
—me! Billy Keywest! Catch Billy. Tus- 
tenugge big chief. What more? Incah! 
Whisk—good for young man; no good 
for old.” And he grabbed a flask of 
Pierce’s worst—given him as an induce- 
ment to talk; concealed it deftly inside 
his belted and beaded shirt, and hurried 
after the others, now well into the old 
Bassinger trail, westward. 

Still, something yet was hardly clear to 
the tenderfoot comprehension. “ Who 
and where is this big chief—this Tuste- 
nuggee?”’ 

“ Say! where you been keepin’ your- 
self? Don’t you know the big chief when 
you helped to put him in that bug- 
patch?” 

“ That old castaway? Well, who is the 
old hobo?” or words to this effect. 

“ That’s old Tustenugge, himself. Hey? 
Yes—sure thing. Son of Osceola, who 
led all the Seminoles in their big war in 
the thirties. Tom Tiger, Young Bowlegs 
—all the head men of the Everglades— 
knuckle to Tustenuggee. That old cuss 
has brains! Sure he has!—when he’s 
sober. ” 

Pierce was right. Months later, some 
of us saw Tustenuggee once more at a 
green-corn festival on an island hum- 
mock somewhere south of Okeechobee, 
Florida’s big inland sea. He led the dance, 
gorgeously garbed, and with the suave 
imperiousness of some later King Pow- 
hattan among his forest subjects. We 


hardly knew him. He knew us; but ig- 
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nored the fact, until the dance—one of 
their sacred religious functions—being 
over, and he was shaking hands with the 
white strangers, with many “ How! 
hows!” and “ Incahs!” Ther he grinned 
in a sort of dry, death’s-head way at 
Captain Stuart and other Fort Pierce 
survivors of that terrible Greeley spree. 
“Pierce whisk no good!” he vouchsafed. 
“Head big; head bust—dam!” We 
agreed that the stuff was pretty rotten; 
then dropped it. Tustenuggee drunk and 
Tustenuggee sober suggested that Bibli- 
c ‘ comparison relating to the Macedon- 
ian monarch in like conditions. How- 
ever clipped and pointed his “ white 
man’s talk,” his entire behavior during 
that too brief visit was worthy of the de- 
scendant of the great Osceola. His age? 
Oh! anywhere between 70 and Methuse- 
lah’s. You never could place him—at 
least, I could not. 

One word more about these old-time 
“left-overs ” of those who in Ponce de 
Leon’s day reigned supreme all over that 
strange, lone land which is today our 
Southern South Atlantic Riviera. Years 
later, while some of these Seminoles were 
on one of their canoe hunting and trad- 
ing trips to Sand Point, one tall, strap-~ 
ping, dignified member of Tiger Tail’s 
band, called Doctor, became the owner of 
an old-style Waterbury watch, with a 
coiled main-spring, perhaps a rod or so 
long. The males wear leggings, no 
breach clout, a long hunting shirt and 
moccasins. Doctor, the buck in question, 
his turban, big as a cheese-box, flaming 
through the green cabbage-palm leaves,, 
went forth to peddle his peculiar wares— 
‘gator teeth, mosqujto flappers, sea beans 
and what not—to the pale faces about 
Rockledge. The watch would not go. 
Doctor sat down on the coquina to “ fix 
um.” Probably it was his first “ time 
box, ” as they called these mystic bedevil- 
ments of the white man. 

He shook the watch. It would not go. 
Shook it again, grunted disapprovingly, 
shook it with increasing vigor until some- 
thing parted—probably the steel chain. 
The watch hit the coquina rock. Off flew 
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one of the lids and out sprang the loos- 
ened and uncoiling mainspring. It 
jumped at him with a rattle and force 
most suggestive of snakes in dog days. 
Back leaped Doctor, his heels tripping on 
the ledge, and he vanished amid the thick 
saw-palmetto. Up he came with every 
sign of fear in his usually stolid face. 
But he had the remedy—the firewater of 
the pale face. His hand shook when he 
elevated the bottle. But, as he drained it, 
the tremors subsided. He grinned ex- 
ceedingly when he found that he was still 
unbitten and kicked the time box out of 
the way with sundry muttered “ Hola- 
waugus-to-hell! ” and other pet Seminole 
modes of objurgation. Later, Doctor 
was seen trying to barter the wrecked 
Waterbury to Col. Titus for another in- 
stallment of the Sand Point brand of 
snake poison. 

This brings me to a kindly memory of 
another of the really noted characters of 
that primitive East Coast frontier. Im- 
agine a portly giant, with a lionlike mane 
and a big, round, determined face, tied 
for the rest of his life to a wheeled chair 
by some peculiar disease that was turning 
the bones of his unimportant legs into 
chalk—which was _ his interpretation 
thereof, in a vocabulary embellished by a 
rotund and sonorous profanity at once 
emphatic, good-natured and _ unique. 
From him the subsequent town, of which 
he was for years the original, only and 
persistent promoter, took its municipal 
name. He was also from Titusville, Pa. ; 
had married in later life, and now ruled, 
uproariously, a numerous progeny, some 
of whom may yet live there, for aught the 
writer knows. He was a born manager 
of men, and many were the schemes he 
engineered to make that region what it 
has since become—the winter Mecca of 
Eastern North America for every phase 
of social and industrial life—from high 
fashion to fishing; from pine and citrus 
culture to health hunting, curio collect- 
ing, and all kinds of sport afield and 
afloat too, for that matter. 

Ten miles north of Sand Point, at the 
haul-over canal, lived Capt. Dummit, for 
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many years owner of the largest bearing 
orange grove south of Palatka or St. Au- 
gustine, a benevolent looking, white 
bearded, jovial old patriarch, whose peri- 
odical trips in any direction—always by 
boat—were an event among the convivi- 
ally inclined. At home or on board, at 
Titus’ hotel or in camp, the Captain’s jug 
or bottle was ever at the visitor’s com- 
mand. He seemed to be always inviting 
some one to “take a patch, suh!” At the 
Dummit grove, the owner would gather 
oranges by tubfuls and seat his friends in 
the shade with sleeves uprolled. This 
was before the late breakfast of fat fried 
mullet, hot biscuit, with home-dripped su- 
gar and molasses from his own cane field, 
which his daughters were preparing in 
one of the several cottages in the grove. 

You sat there and sucked and sluiced 
away till you were tired ; then you joined 
the Captain in his “ patch” if you cared 
to. After that—to the table, with what 
room you had left inside of yourself. The 
strongest of coffee was, like the liquor, 
always on tap. No more genuinely hon- 
est and kindly personality remains with 
me amid the rough jumble of those early 
days, than that of this aged pioneer in 
East Coast history. 

To Col. Titus (wheeling himself up 
and down his hotel porches, or along the 
boat pier before his store) these visits of 
the Haul-over magnate were profitable all 
around. Once, when some Italian duke, 
married to an American woman of wealth 
(1 forget his name) staid a week with 
Captain Dummit, ostensibly to buy the 
orange grove, firewater gave way to 
Mum’s Extra Dry at $5.00 per. That was 
a time to be remembered! The smile of 
Nicaragua Walker’s lieutenant—of the 
man who fought with Lopez in Cuba in 
the fifties—was very, very wide during 
that eventful week. (Col. Titus was an 
ex-fiilibuster). “* Where would I be, if 
*twasn’t for the damned fools ?—What?”’ 
was one of his favorite sayings. He used 
it much after the Duke and his party left. 

In those days of no steam and all sail, 
many human sea-freaks were wont to 
foregather here, from all and sundry far 
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corners of the Seven Seas and the five 
oceans. Nearly all were Captains on ar- 
rival, whatever their prior rank or lack 
of it. A 20-foot yawl, a flat sharpie or 
whaleboat, usually cat rigged—a home- 
made dory, towing behind—with a pet 
dog or cat for crew, and—there you 
were. Those also were the days when 
the old neighborhood fist-and-skull fight- 
er still made the time of court week or 
the election days more or less of a nui- 
sance to the peaceably inclined, specially 
those whom he did not like. Usually he 
was more of a bully than a real slugger— 
shrewdly picking out his weakly oppo- 
nent. After the big fight at Mississippi 
City, where the great John L. Sullivan 
put Paddy Ryan to sleep—thereby win- 
ning great fame and a world’s champion 
belt—a quiet little fellow straggled into 
the Titus house and put his name on the 
register in a clerkly fist. 

One Indian River bruiser, related by 
marriage to the filibustering Colonel, read 
it later on; seemed to have recalled the 
name vaguely, and, as he imbibed, became 
consumed with an overmastering desire. 

“T’ve licked everything worth. licking 
south of Augustine, goddlemity damme 
if L ain't! Now, I’m going atter that per- 
fessional, if he’s to be had.” He secured 
from the Colonel a pass down the St. 
John’s River on the steamers which then 
were the only way to the world beyond— 
for the “ little fellow ” was, by this time, 
at Jacksonville. Him our frontier bruis- 
er found, told him what he wanted, and 
issued a bar-room challenge instanter. It 
was accepted. The fight came off then 
and there. A few minutes later, so the 
tale ran, the East Coast champion was 
carried out onto a rear wharf, to recover 
or “go for catfish bait,” as might be. 
The little fellow, donning his coat, went 





somewhere’s else, with friends. 

When the East Coast man went home, 
he complained that the little fellow had 
given him no show, but had knocked him 
down faster than he could get up. This 
became tiresome, in fact; and ended in a 
complete knockout on the jaw. “ Thought 




















a 10-foot ’gator tail had hit me—feel’s if 
it did yet!” 

“ You—a _ six-footer!—What?” The 
Colonel was disgusted. ‘“‘ Better hoist sail 
for home and bud those sour orange 
stumps. No more credit here, Joe.” 

The founder of Titusville was then on 
his last sick bed; but he looked up the 
name of that mild, gentlemanly little 
guest of the house. Then he, too, tried 
to remember. Two or three years later 
neither would have had any trouble. 

The name was that of a well-known 
knight of the gloves—afterwards and for 
a number of years a real world champion 
in prize ring parlance. At this time, 
even, the man was not unknown to fame 
as an ambitious, aspiring light-weight. 
Unfortunately, his name escapes me at 
this writing. 

“Cheer up!” said’ the bluff old fili- 
buster from his death bed to his kins- 
man. ‘‘ No disgrace to be whipped by a 
man like that.’’ And it is to be supposed 
that he opened the doors of his credit 
system again to the disgruntled fist-and- 
skull “has been. ” 

As to wild game, my own experiences 
have been practically limited to that part 
of these United States north and south- 
east of the Mississippi River. No part of 
our Southern mountain wild land, from 
Pennsylvania to Georgia, abounds like the 
remoter tidewater sections with all sorts 
of wild life; and there are natural rea- 
sons therefor. 

Vast areas of shallow bays, lagoons 
and tidal marshes—the continuous outlet 
for innumerable fresh-water streams; 
these last often belted by wide swamps, 
which, in turn, give way to prairie, sa- 
vannah, pine and hardwood forest, are 
the unfailing refuge of wild life. Further 
south the scrub oak and the saw-palmetto 
more than interpose protection. They use 
up and destroy pursuit. 

In the seventies the vast swamps of 
the great Turnbull Hammock, west of 
Halifax River and Mosquito Lagoon, were 
swarming with game. Swift & Co.’s axe 
men, felling live oak for ship timbers, 
would frequently. run across herds of 
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small dun deer and whole families of 
Br’er Bear’s peculiar Florida species, 
amid a spongy labyrinth of swaying grey 
moss, saw and cabbage palmetto, and also 
on the yet more inaccessible mangrove is- 
lands of the lagoons. 

Some of the survivors of the captured 
steamer Virginius rolled into New Smyr- 
na, after that historic filibuster was taken 
by the Spaniards in 1873. How they 


_ praised the rescuing British warship and 


bemeaned the Spanish authorities at San- 
tiago! From one of these we learned 
the mystery of the pretty (so-called) 
Florida sea bean, which, after all, shells 
itself from its native soil and pod over 
in the Bahamas and in Cuba. Explodes, 
rather, would be the term to properly de- 
scribe the action of sun and weather on 
the wild climbing vine, with pods several 
feet long. Those near the sea are more 
or less thrown many yards into tidal cur- 
rents and carried into the strong, north- 
flowing Gulf stream by thousands. Tides 
again wash them (as they have washed 
many other things, from dead sailors and 
wrecks to cocoanuts) ashore once more, 
from Key West to Carolina. Curio hunt- 
ers seize upon them, polish them, mount 
them variously, label Florida against 
their name in many ads and price lists 
and—there you are, once again! 

Great winter haven this East Coast! 
Mosquitos? I have hunted red deer in 
droves, and fished Lakes Winder and 
other St. John River black-bass slaughter 
houses for days, almost without a “ skeet 
bite or song.”’ The next week we might 
have to live, eat, fish, swear and sorrow 
under a perpetual smudge. Same way over 
on the beach side. According to Jake 
Chauncy—who taught Yours Truly how 
to blow a hole, with “blue whistlers,” into 
a bear, or through a deer from a big shot- 
gun that would chamber four of these 
most sizable pills—‘ skeeters are like the 
women. Ye never plumb know the whys 
nor the whurfores—but you kin never 
miss ’em when they’re thar. When .they 
ain’t—well, suh !—‘ les us have peace!’ ” 
Nor was he a misogynist; for, of his nu- 
merous family, many were not males. 
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But he was one of the best all-round 
guides and hunters and neighbors some 
of us old-timers ever relied upon in time 
of frontier need. 

Another veteran pioneer of that quaint 
and faraway time, at a log rolling, when 
beef and venison happened to run out, 
treated his help to some tender white 
fried steaks, which certainly looked like 
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veal and may have tasted so, for it all 
went. It wasn’t beaver tail, or ‘gator 
meat; but the remains of a young pan- 
ther, slain in the clearing they were then 
fencing with “ cabbage ” logs. 

Great times, those! I wonder dreamily 
how a much older old-timer would like 
them now? It is hard to say. 


SPORTS IN CANADA. 


By F. W. LEE. 


Serva a HEN Jack Frost, his Polar 
NY / territory sealed up, re- 

: 4 verses the usual order of 
things—and comes south 
for summer, he invariably 
decides on Montreal as his 
resting place and on our 
guarding the city, dwells 






Mountain, 
from late November until early March. 
And it is a mountain, though globe trot- 
ters deride the designation, not a hill— 
being brother to those Laurentides, old- 
est of earth’s upheavals, sawing cloud 
and sky with their jagged peaks fifty 


miles northeast. Seldom it happens that 
we do not have a good old-fashioned win- 
ter and when the season dallies a general 
kick is registered. 

By degrees, from summer onward, we 
have grown accustomed to colder nights ; 
first donning light overcoats, then heav- 
ier—suddenly remembering that steam 
radiators and furnaces are for use, not 
doubtful ornament. On a certain morn- 
ing we awake from a deep, undisturbed 
sleep. There is a strange hush abroad; 
no rattle of hoof nor whirr of wheel 
comes from the pavements; a grayish 
radiance, an Arctic twilight, fills the 
room. 

It is snow! 

At midnight an east wind blew in our 
direction and brought great gluey flakes 
of the beautiful. Whirling aimlessly 
down, as if in a strange country, they 
found their appointed resting places and 


others descended thickly and more thick- 
ly. Soon, with one exception, every 
street noise was muffled. Human voices 
now arose startingly distinct, compelling 
us to ask why all this shouting. But 
it is only a contrast that provokes the 
question. Yesterday a multiplicity of 
city clamors drowned vocal sounds but 
the snow is a great white cushion and 
deadens sound. Then, with the advent 
of jangling sleigh bells, the tongue of 
man waxes not so loudly. But winter is 
here, pleasure begins, and health is ram- 
pant—for mid-summer microbes are out 
of business. 

Montreal is unquestionably the winter 
sports centre of America. Not by the 
building of ice palaces and extravagant 
carnivals, creative of false impressions 
re climate, do its people put forth the 
claim but in their intense though rational 
enjoyment of the ice period. Hockey 
clubs by the score, snowshoe clubs, ski 
clubs, immense skating auditoriums 
(constantly crowded), curling rinks (re- . 
sounding with raucous Scotch accents) 
and a half-dozen toboggan slides thrive . 
and flourish. In addition to the public 
institutions, there are countless private 
skating, driving and snowshoe clubs, the 
last named sport having recovered its 
old-time popularity. 

When a snowshoeing party moves off 
for an evening’s fun, the objective point 
is generally the mountain and environs. 
There are a score of roads encircling 
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Mount Royal Park and the great charm 
of such a tramp lies in the fact that once 
city lights disappear, which happens 
after the brow of a hill is crossed, one is 
wrapped in the solitude of a Northern 
forest but knows he can return by con- 
venient car lines whenever he likes. 

The old-fashioned club tramp is not 
up to much nowadays, the boys prefer 
feminine companionship in their rambles 
and the ideal party numbers three or 
four couples. The girls—those possess- 
ing an iota of taste or coquetry—can 
adorn themselves in the most picturesque 


Then there is oft seen another type 
striding o’er the snowscape: the selfish 
old bachelor, stout and prosaic, who, re- 
juvenated in grey blanketing and gaudy 
trimmings, has gripped his pork-gut 
sieves and hiked to Fletcher’s Field on 
the east of the Mountain. He bolts away 
like a boy but puffs a bit ere the first hill 
is surmounted ; the work is tougher than 
he and his inelastic man chum expected ; 
perhaps they are growing fat. Lagging 
a little (each is ashamed to give in first), 
they slyly venture on short cuts, tacitly 
suppressing mention of the fact, and in 




















SNOWSHOEING ON MOUNT ROYAL. 





and fetching manner, the ordinary outfit 
being a crimson toque, a white sweater, 
scarlet sash, neat skirt and the other ac- 
cessories of the pastime. Anzmic pallor 
evaporates under the friction of our win- 
ter breeze and a rosy face, bright eyes 
and light-hearted laugh, enhanced by a 
most becoming costume, work wonders 
on impressionable man. Each couple is 
too much occupied to watch the others 
and night after night, while favorable 
weather lasts, the best time imaginable 
can be had, unless of course the girls 
quarrel and upset the combination. 


time reach a little auberge half-way on 
their contemplated circuit. Off come the 
snowshoes, the two men enter and meet 
old sports who have a similar tale to tell 
should they wish. But they spin other 
yarns instead, and, forgetful of good in- 
tentions, precious health-giving hours 
are whiled away in clouds of tobacco 
smoke, a pot of foaming ale at each 
right hand. I understand the return to 
town is accomplished per electric car. 
“Where is the Toboggan Slide? ” asks 
the winter tourist or casual traveler after 
breakfast the first day of arrival. They 
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have in mind the great Park Slide. Its 
unrivalled situation on the western slope 
of Mount Royal, its length, scientific ar- 
rangement of chutes and hair-raising 
dips have given it a continental fame. 
It is always crowded, especially at night 
or on Saturday afternoons. Many of the 
younger and more enthusiastic members 
of the Park Slide Club complain you do 
not get your money’s worth, owing to 
the large number of participants in the 
sport. The average of descents per 
evening is four. Six chutes, however, 
are about as many as officers and guar- 
dians can properly handle. As one- to- 
boggan is not allowed to follow another 
in the same chute until a certain distance 
intervenes—a sort of block system—nat- 
urally much time is consumed but not 
wasted; for haste means accident and 
with the nresent safeguard danger is 
minimized almost to zero. 

As on snowshoes, so in tobogganing: 
woman is half the attraction. The cos- 
tumes worn for both sports are iden- 
tical; the girls enjoy themselves as much 
as when skimming over the snow but 
take a much more passive part. They 
must obey orders and if Mother saw 
Gracie or Yvonne taking a slide as I 
have seen them, she would assert her au- 
thority perhaps and march both home. 
Certain attitudes, the fruits of experi- 
ence, are insisted upon. It would not do 
to sit upright; the keen wind cuts like a 
knife; the position might endanger the 
party’s equilibrium, lessen speed and in- 
vite disaster. Reginald, his two girls and 
a ten-foot toboggan pass the gate under 
scrutiny of a watchman on the lookout 
for membership badges. They ascend 
stairs to a platform and select a chute. 
Grace is informed she must lie perfectly 
flat on the sled, her face well hidden by 
its hood. Perhaps she objects the first 
time, but if so unsuccessfully. Yvonne 
(who takes up a greater share of Reg- 
gie’s heart interest) comes next, also re- 
cumbent. The girls tuck in their skirts, 
firmly grasp cushion or side rope and the 
man stows himself—where? He has 
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only a foot or so of space. and cannot sit 
upright either. But he doesn’t mind 
that. The cold white paths before them 
merge into perspective obscurity ; the in- 
experienced passenger does not think 
where she will land. 

Now falls a barrier: the road is clear 
and an attendant shoves out the tobog- 
gan. It drops, strikes gratingly and with 
the rush and roar of a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited they flash through space— 
a thousand winds slapping into their 
faces, blood surging to their heads. 
Spectators outside the chutes compare 
them to rats darting along a furrow: the 
tobogganists say the spectators look like 
dummies, an occasional face staring into 
their memories as if photographed there 
by flash light. They rush up the side of 
the first dip, plunge again and repeat the 
sensation. Electric lamps, stringing the 
course from end to end, fuse into one 
long white streak and the icy path seems 
interminable. At last the rush subsides, 
speed slackens, the girls pluck up cour- 
age and look about. Gliding slowly and 
yet more slowly, the end of the track is 
reached. Then the three jump up and 
draw breath, examine themselves to see 
everything is intact and feeling they had 
taken a long journey walk back a mile. 
The return is not unenjoyable, as Reggie 
has the privilege of helping his compan- 
ions up hill and dragging the toboggan. 

Let us now turn to Hockey—King of 
Games. 

No sport in its perfection demands 
greater skill, speed or generalship. No- 
where in the world can it be seen so well 
played as in the large Canadian cities, 
for the cream of our youth, from Syd- 
ney to Edmonton, chase the puck. The 
amount of newspaper space devoted to 
matches and everyday doings of the 
game’s great exponents is remarkable. 

Early in November the different sea- 
son schedules are arranged and teams 
organized and after Xmas the champion- 
ship contests commence. Match after 


match is played, until the final struggle 
rests between the two fittest teams in the 
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senior league. The decisive game en- 
gages the attention of the entire country. 
Long béfore the crowning event every 
fellow with a drop of sporting blood in 
his veins has pasted a schedule in his 
memorandum book and as the season 
rolls on he ticks off progress. The games 
are usually held on Saturday night, and 
next morning hundreds of groups in as 
many rooms or over late breakfasts dis- 
cuss results, criticize Sunday morning 
newspaper reports, tell of incidents un- 
noted by the referee—the quick upward 
stick jab at a troublesome opponent or 
swift trip of vengeance. Hopeful spec- 
ulations follow; luck was against the 
beaten team, say its backers, and the 
merits of rival favorites are hotly com- 
pared. 

At last comes the great deciding night. 
The rink is packed; even the roof gir- 
ders are clustered with human flies. The 


city’s fairest tier the boxes and front. 


rows; behind crowd an equally enthusi- 
astic multitude ; in the 25-cent seats hud- 
dle the “bunch ”—rooting in language 
more euphemistic than refined. A brass 
band plays but is unheeded; the seething 
crowd is too impatient to appreciate 
music. Suddenly the challengers dot the 
rink; then comes the home septette and 
Babel breaks loose. Now applause sub- 
sides and there is a murmur of expecta- 
tion. A further interval of waiting 
teases the audience, and, taking advan- 
tage of it, some local stars glide around 
the ice oval near the sides, saluting 
friends in the crowd and incidentally re- 
ceiving homage—for each player can 
jangle tunes on a scale of feminine hearts 
at will. The football hero is no greater 
man than he. 

Admonition is rendered by the match 
officials; the players distribute them- 
selves and the rubber disc is set. Then 
at a signal the fight commences. It is 
impossible to adequately describe the en- 
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suing whirlwind of event, soul-stirring 
action and marvelous speed that is .wit- 
nessed. Attack, repulse and rally, ebul- 
litions of savagery and tests of brute 
strength sway passions and emotions of 
the beholders. A quick roar of applause 
alternates with spells of tense silence; a 
succession of brilliant plays jerks out a 
throaty tornado of cheers. Now a wave 
of insanity overwhelms the crowd of 
watchers and they act like maniacs. 
Middle-aged men—doctors, lawyers, 
solemn judges—forget themselves and 
become animate with tremendous excite- 
ment. The girls forget their dinky toil- 
ettes and incur damage in the frenzy of 
waving arms, hats and handkerchiefs. 
Everybody loses his wits; the rich man 
shakes hands with the laborer over a 
good shot; the irreconciliables are now 
firm friends. Three hours fly by and all 
is over. Telegraphs sing the news to 
every part of the Dominion; the throng 
has scattered and more hockey history 
goes into print. 

Yes; it is a fascinating and strenuous 
game but with a seamy side, like every- 
thing else. Somewhere in our country 
are the blind, the halt and the lame—no 
longer wistful to hear ring of steel on 
ice, the thud of the puck or blocky rattle 
of hockey sticks. These were once lured 
into seeking for transient hockey fame. 
Virile youth, with the allotted moiety of 
iron in his blood, does not mind damage 
to eye or nose, mouth or face; but the 
tale is told in the laryngologist’s sur- 
gery or on an hospital table when he 
grows older. But everybody takes this 
as a consequence and warnings are as 
futile as beating the air. 

Every Montrealer looks forward to 
winter. Then it is that he can pack his 
hours of leisure with incident; frigidity 
has no terrors for his warm blood; sum- 
mer may wilt his energies but zero 
weather puts him on his feet. 
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ENTRAL AMERICA, from its 
different conditions of life and liv- 
ing, its to them unknown lan- 

guage, and its frugality, would seem to 
be the last resort of the American tramp. 
Nevertheless, he is here—though not 
numerous. I do not speak of mechan- 
ics, miners and the like, who come down 
here on a job and are discharged or give 
up their positions, and, from not having 
saved enough money to get home on or 
from a desire to wander, take the road 
from mine to mine, or from one unsatis- 
factory point to others that promise bet- 
ter and turn out worse, till, like the pro- 
scribed Jew, they are compelled to wan- 
der and at last get out of the country in 
some way or become permanent—some- 
times above and again below the earth. 
Rum and laziness are generally the basis 
of their troubles. 

I will confine myself to the profes- 
sional hobo, who, like the expert in any 
line, is more interesting than the acci- 
dental experimenter. They are not nu- 
merous. Our native people rarely turn 
away from a beggar without giving him 
something, be it ever so little. They are 
kind naturally, and charitable and indul- 
gent from religious teachings. Yet, al- 
though they are tenderly compassionate 
with the unfortunate of their own race, 
they—looking at the foreigner, partic- 
ularly the Americano, as superior—do 
not sympathize with him in a fallen state, 
unless he be old, sick or disabled and, 
above all, he must be good-natured and 
grateful. 

I have known but a half-dozen hobos 
who reappeared. One of these was “ Old 
Charlie,” the best known and most pop- 
ular on this coast. He first turned up at 
Nacaome some 12 years ago. 

“Good morning, sir. Are you Doctor 





THE TRAMP IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 


By J. E. FOSTER. 


Foster?’’ I saw a man of about 50; 
medium sized, slim, with sandy hair, a 
fresh, rosy complexion and aggreeable 
and alert bluish-grey eyes. He was 
newly shaven and dressed in oldish but 
clean clothes. ‘“ Yes, I am. What can 
I do for you? Sit down.” “ Thank you, 
sir; I am glad to rest. There is noth- 
ing in particular you can do for me, sir. 
I have just come from your mines and 
thought I would stop in and see you, 
sir.’ “TI am glad you thought of me. 
What were you doing at the mines? 
where have you come from and where 
are you going?” “TI just came from 
Salvador and don’t know whether I 
shall go to Nicaragua or into the in- 
terior. I only worked a few days at 
the mine. You have a mighty nice 
property there, sir. I would like to 
prospect it for you. I think I could find 
you other good veins, sir,” etc. He 
went out with $2.00 and came back the 
next day to bid me Good-bye and get 
another dollar. A few days later I went 
to the mines he referred to—an Ameri- 
can outfit. I spoke of Charlie to the 
Superintendent, who burst out with: 
“The old son- f-a-gun was too lazy to 
work even on a light job I gave him. I 
paid him $4.00 for doing nothing in two 
days. The boys were so tickled with his 
humor that they grubbed him a week 
and let him go with a liberal chip-in.” 
The next day I got to the Santa Ana 
mines—a Cornish outfit. The Superin- 
tendent remarked: “There was’ an 
Irish-blooded countryman of yours here 
a short time ago, sir. I gave him a job 
but he could not or would not work, and 
I paid him off after three days. He 
seemed to amuse the boys, sir, and they 
kept him around for a few days longer 
and gave him a handful of silver to 
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travel on. He was a humorous old chap, 
sir, but good for nothing.” Well done, 
Charlie! He had worked the entire out- 
fit and we were all glad of it. 

About a year later, passing through 
the Plaza, I saw, seated in comfortable 
arm-chairs in the shade of the barracks, 
apparently in jolly visit, the Comandante, 
the parish priest and a foreigner. I 
turned in and joined them. The stran- 
ger was Old Charlie. His hammock, 
clean and whole, and a neat bundle were 
hung in the great front corridor (bal- 
cony) of one of the best houses in town; 
and there I saw him later, surrounded 
by a group of boys, who were quite 
diverted by his comical use of the few 
Spanish words he had acquired; they 
were merry, but respectful and ready to 
run his errands. He made me a daily 
visit during the four days that he tarried 
in town and each time departed with a 
dollar. He never tired one with long 
visits and received help as a favor from 
friend to friend. 

Some two years later I noticed a man 
of foreign type coming up the street. 
We met in the Plaza. “ Good morning, 
Doctor Foster.” ‘‘ Good morning, sir.” 
“T want to have a talk with you, sir, if 
you are not too busy.” “ What about?” 
“ T have invented a dry process for work- 
ing gold ores that would be just the 
thing for your San Rafael mines.” 
“What do you know about my mines?” 
“IT know both your properties well, sir. 
I have always been sorry you did not 
grub-stake me on the San Rafael.” 
“ Ah! now I remember you—you are Old 
Charlie.” So it was—Old Charlie, seed- 
ier, more slouchy, unshaven, thin and 
pale. “ Yes, sir, I am Old Charlie. Mr. 
Warren, when I was in Nicaragua, of- 
fered me $5,000 for the invention, but 
I did not want to sell without first see- 
ing you—for I know you will not cheat 
me.” ‘ Well, Charlie, I have no place 
for the invention. You had better let 
Warren have it. I will see that he don’t 
cheat you.” “ But, sir, I am broke now 
and can’t get to Nicaragua to deal with 
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him.” ‘“ Well, wire him there and tell 
him you will sell to him and he can 
direct me to advance you $500 till you 
can get to him and finish the deal.” 
“That is all right, sir, but I have no 
money to pay the telegram.” “ Ah! 
that’s it? Well, old boy, here’s a dollar ; 
go and get a drink and something to eat, 
and come around for more as usual.” 
“Thank you, sir. I always knew you 
were a gentleman.” 

Poor Old Charlie! he had fallen. Con- 
sumption was doing him up. He could 
no longer brace up, and, with his genial 
and graceful humor, draw the silver 
discs into his pocket. He had dropped 
into common subterfuge and silly pre- 
tence. After two days he went away. 
I have not seen him since, but feel that 
he is undoubtedly still tramping the 
great universal road. . 


On a quiet street in Tegucigalpa, the 
capital of Honduras, two gentlemen from 
South Carolina and the writer had met 
and stopped to exchange a.few words. 
Suddenly one of them exclaimed: “ Look 
at the Old Kentucky Home.” A _ pon- 
derous object with the outlines of a man 
was seen slowly moving up the middle 
of the street. As it drew near, it 
showed up as a perfect specimen of an 
old slave-time plantation negro. Tall, 
massive and bent; a great head of bushy 
grey wool and a tangled mass of grizzly 
beard. A torn black slouch hat covered 
the head and the body was loaded with 
rags and tatters. The feet, with the 
great negro heels projecting behind, were 
covered with torn shoes, such as only a 
negro can wear. A more perfect speci- 
men it would have been hard to find. 
The Carolinians’ faces broadened with 
delight. “Good morning, gentlemen!” 
“Good morning, Uncle.” And so forth. 
He was an old-time Virginian slave ; had 
been a house-boy and by association had 
acquired from his masters the old-time 
formal courtesy of manner and speech, 
which he still retained and which with 
his soft Southern drawl and accent fitted 
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out the perfect picture presented to the 
eye. The Southerners took him under 
their wing. 

The next year I was waiting for the 
train at the station in Leon, Nicaragua, 
when, dragging himself up to the plat- 
form, I saw the same old Uncle from 
Virginia. He was unchanged in appear- 
ance but showed the ravages of the year 
in his rags as well as in his expression. 
More bent, thinner, sadder, more com- 
plaining in voice, and more impatient in 
gesture. He had wandered over from 
Honduras during the time since last I 
had seen him in Tegucigalpa—wander- 
ing aimlessly, ignorantly; struggling 
through a rough, desolate, roadless coun- 
try, sparsely inhabited. Always alone, 
even when in company—for the few 
Spanish words he had learned only en- 
abled him to indicate vaguely his wants 
but not to converse; subsisting on the 
kind charity of the people of the poor 
shanties scattered along his route. Now 
soaked with rain, now scorched by the 
fierce sun; caught by night in the jun- 
gle—hungry, weary, and fearful of the 
dangers that the night brings near. He 
spoke well of the kindness of the people 
but despairingly of their meagre condi- 
tions. He was uncomplaining but pa- 
thetically discouraged ; and he must keep 
on—the Wandering Jew again. 

“Well, Uncle, the train is coming. 
Take this to help you along, and I wish 
you better luck!” “I thank you kindly, 
sah—most kindly.” He must by now 
have joined with Old Charlie and the 
great multitude on the Big Road. 





A perhaps more cheerful case was that 
of a strange traveler who was not a 
hobo. The vesper bells were tremulous 
in the soft air of a summer evening. I 
was seated on the broad walk in front of 
my house. The insufficient light had 
caused me to drop my magazine on my 
knees. People were passing to and 
fro, with many softly spoken greetings. 
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Buenas noches, Don Juan.” “ Qué 
tal, Doctor?” ‘ Adios, Sefior,” and other 
greetings were unconsciously heard and 
responded to, when “ Good evening, sir,” 
startled me from my reveries. Where 
did it come from? A palm hat and a 
calico shirt tucked into grey cotton trous- 
ers covered the body, on shoeless feet, 
from which the greeting seemed to have 
proceeded. ‘I beg your pardon, sir, if 
I trouble you. I simply want you to 
advise me as to the road to Nicaragua.” 

The voice was clear, healthy and hon- 
est, with the modulations acquired by 
education. I detected something different 
from the tramp types and therefore 
asked him to take the chair in front of 
me, and entered into conversation with 
him. He was 30 years old, yet looked no 
more than 24; a muscular, healthy, rosy 
American of Irish parentage. A native 
of Seattle and graduate of the Hign 
School of that city; he had been in the 
U. S. oriental squadron and with Dewey 
at Manila; he wanted to see the world 
and had resolved to work and walk, if 
necessary, his way apout it. He spoke 
very simply, without any boasting, and 
only so far as to explain his position, and 
told no stories of personal adventure. 
He had some money of the country and 
a number of accepted drafts on Wells, 
Fargo & Co. of $20 each, on which he 
could readily get money, and a state- 
ment showing $1,000 to his credit at 
Wells, Fargo’s. He had worked a short 
time in Salina Cruz, Mexico, and had 
thence footed his way here, taking ad- 
vantage of the two short railway lines 
through Mexico, Guatamala and Sal- 
vador, his destination being Panama. 
He could have gone from here to Pan- 
ama by steamer for less cost and in five 
days, but his object was an intimate 
knowledge of the country, and he liked 
to walk. He thought it was easier than 
to ride and saved the bother and time 
lost in caring for a horse. He had 
thrown his shoes away and wore Mexi- 
can sandals, because they were better for 
walking. He carried one change of 
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clothing and kept himself clean by doing 
his laundry work at the riverside. In- 
quiries that he made and notes that he 
penciled were intelligent and illuminat- 
ing and much superior in thought to 
those of the ordinary traveler. I invited 
him to stay with me for a rest, which he 
did for only one day. He preferred be- 
ing alone in his room to company. He 
neither showed petty curiosity nor ex- 
pressed personal opinions. Three days 
after leaving my house he sent me a pos- 
tal from Choluteca; 15 days later he 
advised me from Managua, capital of 
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Nicaragua, that he was doing well and 
about to start overland for San José, 
Costa Rica. A month later he sent me 
a card from that city, in which he se- 
verely criticized the American minister 
and said that the consul was a comfort- 
able fellow and that he was beating him 
at chess. He promised to write me on 
his arrival at Panama; but as yet, 15 
months later, I have not heard from him. 
Some of the country through which he 
still had to pass is very desolate and in 
many ways dangerous. Quien sabe? 
Who knows what may have happened to 
him? 


A .22 AND AN OLD BOAR. 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


etme tae HEN the following events 


took place I was living in 

W the heart of the bush in the 

fi north island of New Zea- 

4 land. Having much spare 

time on my hands, I used 

to put in the leisure hours 

shooting and fishing on the river and in 

the woods. And thus I left the house 

one fine morning in autumn, intent on 

trying a new .22 Winchester rifle, which 

I had bought for the purpose of pigeon 
shooting. 

At certain seasons of the year the bush 
teemed with thousands of pigeons, which 
fed upon the berries of the white pine 
and tawa trees. Unless in the clearances, 
it was a hard matter to shoot them on the 
wing, on account of the thick green bush 
which hid them; and shooting them sit- 
ting, even in the tops of the tall pines, 
with a shotgun, savored too much of the 
pot-hunter for Yours Truly. Thus it 
was that I invested in the .22, to make 
the sport more interesting—it necessitat- 
ing greater skill than with the smooth 
bore. I crossed the river near the house 
on a log, accompanied by my old cattle 
dog Tip, who was also an excellent re- 
triever. 


As soon as I reached the further bank, 
berries were dropping:in all directions and 
the flap-flap-flapping of wings among the 


foliage warned me that the birds were 
already busy with their morning feed. 
At the first tall pine I fetched one down 
from the topmost branches; but it flut- 
tered to the river and finally toppled into 
the stream. Tip retrieved it for me—no 
doubt finding the water extremely cold, 
as it passed for miles through dense bush, 
getting very little sun upon its surface. 
The ground where the birds were feed- 
ing was a long flat close to the river, and 
after an hour’s shooting I turned off to 
some slightly higher ground above. Ar- 
rived there, I shot a brown Kaka parrot, 
and as it was only winged and its raucous 
voice sounded again and again on the still 
air, I soon had half a dozen others round 
me—bent on the rescue of their com- 
panion in distress. Three of them I shot; 
then put the wounded one out of its mis- 
ery and wended my way further into the 
bush. I got three more pigeons and was 
moving on when I missed the dog, and 
while waiting for him I suddenly heard 
his short, sharp bark away to my left. 
Knowing at once that he was after wild 
pig, which swarmed through the bush, I 
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turned in the direction of the sounds to 
see what he was doing. As I got-nearer 
to the sound of barking, I could hear the 
champ! champ! of jaws and the low 
grunting of a pig. Finally I could see 
the combatants, and there, with his back 
to a tree, was a huge old boar, the froth 
flying from his jaws, making short rushes 


and again he charged the dog, who more 
than once just barely escaped his tusks. 

Finally he turned his attention to me, 
and on a shot’s hitting him in the head, 
he rushed straight at me—forcing me to 
take to a sapling close by. Finding me , 
out of reach, he ambled back to the tree; 
and, on the dog’s attacking him again, 
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‘*On a shot’s hitting him in the head, he rushed straight at me,”’ 





whenever the dog drew in too close to 
him. I dropped the birds and opened 
fire when the dog was clear for a second. 
As a boar’s hide is immensely thick, espe- 
cially on the shoulders, the .22 bullets did 
not seem to affect him, but only served 
to arouse him to greater frenzy. Again 


he charged and tore off down a small 
creek nearby. Tip stopped him again in 
a few minutes and I got up close. I hit 
him behind the shoulder this time, and he 
charged again—forcing me to jump onto 
a large dead log out of his reach. He 
then circled the log and I shot him again, 
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as he stood broadside to me, just behind 
the ear. He fell down and Tip rushed 
in on him; but he sprang up, shook off 
the dog and went into the creek where he 
stood—defying the Collie. But gradually 
his hind-quarters sank under him and he 
sat down, dog fashion, in the water— 
still facing Tip. 

Seeing he was weakening, I got close 
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to him and again shot him behind the 
ear, which had the effect of making him 
breathe his last. I took his tusks—a fine 
pair—and carried his headless body to 
the river, to be used as dog meat for the 
Collies; then I picked up my birds and 
went home. The little gun had acccunted 
for 12 pigeons, 4 Kakas and the old boar 
—not so bad for the first day’s shoot. 


ROUGHING IT AMONG THE FLATHEADS. 


By ISAAC 


OING westward from Missoula, 
Montana, about forty miles you 
reach a small, unimportant station 

called Ravalli, consisting of a half-dozen 
dwellings, one store and a Chinese res- 
taurant. High, naked hills surround it. 
Few white people are seen thereabout, 
the only people found on the streets 
being Indians and half-breeds who come 


in from the surrounding reservation to 
do their trading and loafing. 


Late one afternoon in March we 
climbed the steep hills to the north of 
this little way station and began our 4o- 
mile tramp across the Flathead Reserva- 
tion, at the further end of which was 
Flathead Lake, 40 miles long from north 
to south, with a good-sized steamer ply- 
ing from end to end of the lake. An old 
soldier had given us information about 
the road: ‘There are several roads 
leading out of town that way and you 
may take any one of them; some may 
be shorter than others, but they all 
come together at Buffalo Ranch, half- 
way between here and the lake.”’ 

We must have taken the longest road, 
however; for we walked until footsore 
and hungry and by sundown had lost 
sight of every vestige of human habita- 
tion. To make matters worse, a swift 
river flowed in front of us, with no means 
of crossing it; a cold northwest wind 
blew in our faces and snow lay in the 
hollows along the banks of the river and 
the roadside. We hesitated. No lum- 
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ber nor logs, neither bridge nor boat. 
There was only one alternative: we 
must either ford it or turn back. With 
chattering teeth and stripped of our 
clothing, we plunged in. Fortunately 
the river was only about 3 feet deep and 
not very wide; so we soon crossed, put 
on our clothes and continued our march 
in double-quick time. 

Next morning, after a night spent on 
the open plains, we continued our tramp. 
Towards 10 o'clock we hailed a lone 
rider. He proved to be an Indian who 
did not understand a word of English. 
We managed, however, to make him 
understand that we were hungry. He 
held up five fingers, made a wide sweep 
with his arms and worked his lank, an- 
gular jaws like an alligator reaching for 
a black piccaninny. We understood this 
to mean that it was five miles to a large 
ranch where we could get plenty to eat. 
That must be Buffalo Ranch, we thought 

-and so it proved. The ranch house 
was a large two-story wooden building, 
surrounded by numbers of long, low 
sheds and other out-houses. Extending 
from one of the sheds was a strong plank 
fence 8 ft. high, enclosing about 200 
acres. This was for the buffaloes; the 
owner had 30 of them fenced in, tame as 
cattle. The hired man, a _half-breed, 
took us around and showed them to us. 
He could talk English fairly well and 
told us that the owner, a full-blooded 
Flathead, had been offered $1,000 each 
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for them by the United States Govern- 
ment, which he had refused—his idea 
being to keep them and thus increase the 
herd, which we were told increased very 
slowly. In addition this Indian owned 
large herds of cattle and horses and 
thousands of sheep, being by far the 
richest Indian on the reservation. He 
very courteously offered to take us up to 
the lake in his bus, but when he asked 
$2.50 each for less than a 20-mile drive, 
we declined with thanks and made it 
afoot. 

Towards sunset we came in sight of 
Flathead Lake—the dark blue water 
smooth as a mirror, surrounded by snow- 
capped mountains covered below the 
timber line with forests. At the lower 
end where it met the open prairie there 
nestled small Indian villages and farm- 
houses, green fields enclosed by ail 
fences and herds of cattle, horses and 
sheep. Just at dark we knocked at the 


door of one of the many small log cabins 


near the road. A voice told us to come 
in. They were just eating supper—an 
Indian, his squaw and two grown-up 
boys. We inquired if we could have 
supper. Yes, they were through, and 
asked us to sit right up to the table; 
they had been eating pork and beans and 
we were to eat from the same plates. 
The squaw took the plates and gave each 
a whirl with her dirty apron, leaving 
grease around the edges and in streaks 
on the bottom. Our supper was soon 
finished, as you may be sure, but it cost 
us 50 cents each, nevertheless. We were 
to have lodging free that night, but made 
up our minds to breakfast elsewhere and 
left next morning without eating anything. 

An Indian lad of about 18, standing 
in the doorway, who greeted us with a 
Good morning! in correct English, at- 
tracted our attention after a five-mile 
walk. He was a decent, comely looking 
fellow and I asked him if he had any 
milk. ‘Yes, sir,” he said brightly— 
“come right in.” We walked in, single 
file, five of us, and sat down by the table. 
Opposite was an open fireplace, over 


which two squaws were hanging up deer 
hides to smoke; two Indian bucks 
crouched around the fire and paid no at- 
tention whatever to us nor seemed aware 
of our presence. The Indian lad soon 
brought a jar of nice sweet milk, which 
we drank eagerly. 

““Don’t you want some coffee?’’ he 
asked. 

““Yes—we’'d like some coffee.”’ 

It was brought from the fireplace, also 
bread and potatoes nicely cooked and 
some smoked venison. 

After the meal I told my partners to 
go ahead and I would settle the bill. 
When I had chatted with the young 
Indian a while and found that it was 
seven miles to the steamboat landing, I 
asked him what I owed him for the 
breakfast. ‘‘ Fifty cents,” he said. Which 
I knew beforehand. But I also knew 
that if each man had staid and settled for 
himself it would have been 50 cts. apiece 
just the same. 

The steamboat lay puffing at the wharf. 
Men were busy loading freight and tak- 
ing on passengers. You can be sure we 
were happy in the prospect of a 40-mile 
voyage in sight of the sublime mountain 
scenery along the lake’s edge and a 
chance to rest after our weary tramp. A 
crowd of curious half-breeds and full- 
bloods had gathered at the landing to 
see us off. We threw up our hats and 
yelled as the land lines were loosened 
and the boat drew away from the bank. 
The Indians on the bank also raised their 
hands and shouted. Some of the boys 
had picked up pebbles as they came on 
board, which they threw at the Indians 
as the boat began to make headway, and 
one of them was hit by a small stone. 
With a yell he ran down into the shallow 
water, whipped out a long knife and drew 
it back as if to throw it at us. But the 
distance was evidently too great, so he 
walked sullenly back amid the yells of 
those on board and the Haw-haws! of the 
Indians on the bank. Soon the Indians 
all faded from our view as we steamed 
rapidly up the lake towards the northwest. 





A CURIOUS PET. 


By ALEX BRUCE. 


66 OB! Bob! Bobbie!” And Smith- 
B ers broke a new-laid egg into a 
saucer as he called on his pet. 
I looked around to see why the dog 
didn’t come. Great Heavens! When I 
saw what was coming, I scrambled dou- 
ble-quick up the rocks and looked down 
dismayed.. I’m fond of dogs and cats, 
even white rats and mice, but I draw the 
line at Gila monsters. Smithers always 
was peculiar. He likes snakes and 
horned toads and lizards, but this was his 
newest fad. 

“ Bob! Bob! Bobbie!” 

Presently Bobbie crawled up on his 
master’s person, lazily stretching himself 
along a powerful arm. He enjoyed new- 
laid eggs, that was certain; he seemed 
to be drawing the fluid in from the 
saucer as the small boy sucks cider 
through a straw. If you want a Bobbie, 
you can buy a full-sized one for $3.00 at 
a Curio store down in Pheenix, Arizona. 
Smithers says he'll live for many years 
in a soap box, if you feed him raw eggs 
in a saucer twice a week. He'll stand a 
good deal of cold too. I prefer a dog 
that will come frisking to me when I 
whistle, even a dog that bites; for when 
Gila Bobbie bites you, you might as well 
order your coffin and be done with -it. 
Some scientists say this is stuff and non- 
sense, but I prefer to believe Smithers. 
Smithers laughed when I questioned the 
truth of his statement about the bite of 
this creature being fatal. ‘‘ Well,” says 
he, “If you don’t believe me, write to 
this man, who knows for certain-sure.”’ 
And he handed me the address of a gen- 
tleman down in New Mexico. Of course 
I wrote, and the gentleman very cour- 
teously replied by return of post. 
“Smithers is right. I know of two cases ; 
in one of which the-Gila bite proved fa- 


tal,” he said. ‘‘ I wrote about this some 
time ago to a scientific paper and I en- 
close you a copy of my statement to 
them. 

“The first man lived in Tombstone, 
Arizona. The Gila was tied by the leg 
in a saloon as a curio and a drunken 
gambler named Brown was teasing it. 
He carelessly stuck his first two fingers 
into its mouth, which immediately 
closed down on them and they could not 
be released until the reptile’s head was 
cut off and the jaws cut apart. Brown 
suffered horrible agony for almost two 
days and in spite of all efforts he died. 

“The second case was in the fall of 
‘89. Walter Vail started from the Em- 
pire Ranch, near Benson, Arizona, to 
ride into town on horseback, some 15 
miles. A short distance from the ranch 


a monster was sluggishly dragging its 


way across the road. Thinking to take 
it for a friend, he got down and killed 
it—or at least he thought he killed it. To 
carry it easily, he tied it on his saddle 
behind him, using his saddle strings for 
the purpose. As he loped along he 
thought to assure himself it hadn't 
dropped off, by reaching around behind 
him with his right hand and feeling for 
the monster. It was there and not near- 
ly as dead as he thought. His first finger 
went into the reptile’s mouth clear to the 
knuckle and instantly those jaws, with 
the long, sharp, dagger-like teeth, closed 
on Vail’s finger. With his left hand he 
managed to get his knife out and cut the 
saddle strings and then had to dissect 
the head and jaws to get his finger from 
their grip. Vail then spurred his horse 
into Benson and found an engine in the 
yards. A hasty exchange of telegrams 
with the division superintendent at Tuc- 
son took place, and in a few moments he 
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was on the engine, racing over the road 
for that town where an eminent surgeon 
resided at the time. Vail lay at death’s 
door for two months, and that finger to- 
day is useless and shriveled up from the 
effect of the bite. 

“ And let me say, sir, that, while I did 
not personally know the man Brown, the 
circumstances of his death were well 
known to me, as I| lived in Tombstone at 
the time. Walter Vail, on the other 
hand, was one of the best known cattle- 
men in Arizona. He was a very wealthy 
man and since | wrote the above was 
killed in a street railway accident in Los 
Angeles. I personally knew of the inci- 
dent he was concerned in, having often 
talked with him about it and viewed his 
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other man says: “The breath of the 
Gila monster is very fetid, and the odor 
can be detected at quite a distance from 
the animal. This is Nature’s gift to it, to 
enable it to sicken the insects that come 
within its reach and so render them an 
easy prey, as Mr. Monster moves very 
slowly.” 

[ endorse this man; it sickens more 
than insects. I wouldn’t hold Bobbie 
close to my mouth. No, not for $100! 
And Smithers would sleep with him, I 
believe. 

Bobbie is a Heloderma  suspectum. 
Mighty good classification for him too. 
He came out of the Mohave Desert two 
years ago, but some day Smithers is go- 
ing to take him back there and set him 
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finger and hand shriveled and withered 
from the effects of the bite.” 

“Of course, Bobbie isn’t really dan- 
gerous,’ Smithers says, “and there is 
no earthly reason why any one should 
get bitten, unless from sheer bravado 
he sticks his finger into the jaws, for the 
monster cannot grab you as a snake 
does.” Thanks, Smithers! What a hor- 
rible noise the thing made! He blew his 
breath off with a hiss like an exhaust of 
steam and I felt an odor, a_ horrible 
odor. “ Wrong again,” says Smithers, 
“ there’s no odor. I can hold Bobbie close 
up to my mouth and nose and I don’t feel 
any odor. Huh! I smell your rank to- 
bacco, though!” 

Now, Smithers may be right; but an- 


free. The sooner the better. Poor Bob- 


bie! he’s the dirtiest, ugliest, nastiest 


specimen of life I ever looked upon. 
Ugh! the mammoth lizard ‘aa head . 
comprises fully one-f of the total¥ 
length of his body. Hi¥'skin@from head 
to tail, is a tough kind of armor, dotted 
with innumerable little yellow lumps; 
while his belly and the under part of his 
tail are protected by hard, dry scales. He 
can rise up to a tremendous height on his 
forelegs and tail, and, as for climbing, he 
sticks at nothing. Says | Smithers: 
‘Come on down and look into his mouth 
—you'll want to, say something about his 
teeth.” 

“O! just you tell me about them your- 
self, old man,” I answered, friendly like, 
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and I declare again I felt that horrible 
smell. 

“ Eight teeth in each jaw,” says Smith- 
ers, carefully examining, “and each 
tooth contains a deep furrow extending 
from the point to the glands inside some- 
where, just like the rattlesnake, and 
there’s where your poison comes from, 
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Mister. The teeth are long, curved and 
conical and deeply embedded in the flesh. 
O! come down! see here!”’ 

“ Hiss-s-s! hiss-s-s! hiss-s-s!”’ 

“O! go to the devil!” I cried, scram- 
bling further up the rocks. “You 
couldn't give me a pet like that!” 


MY FIRST POSSUM HUNT. 


By W. R. GILBERT. 


EADING “An _ Old-Fashioned 
Possum Hunt” brings to my re- 
membrance my first possum hunt, 

but it was not on Ole Virginny’s shore 
but in the gum-tree forests of New Eng- 
land—and not American New England 
either. It was in that part of New South 
Wales called New England, at Armidale, 
that I slew my first possum and thereby 
hangs a tale. Possums do hang by their 


prehensile tails, you know; well, to my 


tale. 

I had gone up to visit my lovely cousin 
Laura, married to a wealthy squatter in 
those regions, and was very keen on a 
possum hunt—a phase of sport I had 
never participated in before. “ Stop till 
we get a good moon,” said Sid, Laura’s 
handsome husband; “ you must have a 
good moonlight night or you cannot see 
to shoot.” Well, a few nights after this 
he came and said, “I say, you're in luck ; 
you can kill a possum without going 50 
yards from the house; there’s a big fel- 
low in the large gum-tree in the garden.” 
I had noticed that all the fruit trees were 
protected by sheets of tin fastened round 
their trunks; Sid had explained that 
without this precaution, over which the 
animals could not climb, not an apple, 
peach, pear or apricot would be safe on 
a tree. He said the garden was infested 
with possums. 

Gun in hand, I soon stood under the 
tree, which was close to the dairy win- 
dow, covered with perforated zinc. Sid 
pointed to a dark mass and whispered 


directions as to how I should take aim. 
“Get him between you and the moon; 
then you'll know it’s an animal and not 
a clump of leaves by seeing the hairs 
stand out like a halo around him. Bring 
your gun up so that the light runs down 
the mid-rib, then align that on the object 
and fire.” I did so. Then I said: “ Sid, 
are you sure that’s a possum? I can 
see his ears and they're larger than a 
possum’s and pointed.” ‘ Yes, yes, it’s 
all right—blaze away.” “ But, Sid, it’s 
so black and the halo is black, not the 
grey color of a possum.” ‘ Oh! it’s all 
right, Walter; if you don't shoot, he'll 
get into some hole, and you'll lose your 
chance.” Well, up went the gun, and, 
taking a careful squint along the moonlit 
barrels, I pulled trigger. Before my 
eyes had recovered from the flash, the 
fall of a heavv body assured me that my 
aim had been true, and I hurried forward 
to find I had shot—not my first possum, 
but Cousin Laura’s favorite Tom-cat, a 
huge black fellow that I had noticed 
about the place. 

“© Lord!” said Sid, “ you've been 
and gone and done it. What will Laura 
say? You must tell her about it—I dare 
not. You can tell her you never shot 
one before and did not know what a 
possum was like in the darkness; for my 
part I am glad the beast is dead. I hated 
it. I'll go and bury it out of the way.” 
And he left me to go and face Laura. 
I began to have my suspicions but Laura 
did not appear until Sid came in. Then 
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in she came. I saw at once there was 
something wrong— 

‘*But laughter now had fled thy lip, 

And sullen glooms thy brow.’’ 

And pretty Laura looked anything but 
pretty. I began to make my excuses. 
“Laura, dear, I have had a sad acci- 
dent. You know how anxious I’ve been 
to kill my first possum? Sid thought to 
gratify me, and, seeing what he thought 
was one, in the gum tree at the back of 
the house, he called me and I shot it and 
I’m sorry to say my first possum turns 
out to be ——” 

“My poor old friend Black Tom,” 
broke in my cousin. “ Yes, Sid,” she 
continued, “I heard it all; I was close 
to you, in the dairy. You—you urged 
him on. Walter did not know, never 
having seen one by moonlight before; 
but you knew well what it was—you who 
have shot dozens of them. I am 
ashamed of you.” And she sailed out of 
the room, saying Good-night! to me as 
she passed. Sid was in no hurry to seek 
A cur- 


the nuptial chamber that night. 
tain lecture was evidently pending, over 
which I am thankful Night drew a veil. 

A few nights after Sid said: “ It’s full 


moon tonight. If you are inclined for a 
possum hunt, it’s a splendid chance.” Of 
course I was ready and we sallied out, 
accompanied by one or two of the tame 
natives and the dogs. We dived into the 
forest among the silvery stems of the 
gum trees, which stood out ghastly in 
the moonlight like skeletons. The dogs 
ranged about in the grass at their feet. 
Owing to the singular fact that the 
leaves of the gum tree hang at an angle 
exactly opposite to those of an English 
tree, thus exposing their edges to the 
vertical sun, light penetrates freely 
through the largest trees and grass and 
herbage spring up below them. Pres- 
ently a yap from one of the dogs caused 
us to turn towards the sound, when a 
general chorus from the pack broke out. 
“They’ve treed one!” said Sid, and 
away we went to the foot of a large gum, 
around which the dogs were yelping. 
One of the natives went up to the bole 


of the tree and felt it. ‘“‘ Yes, master; 
he up dar—he just go up.” The “ boy” 
had felt the rough scratches made by the 
animal’s claws as he darted up from the 
grass, where he had been feeding, till 
disturbed by the dogs. You must re- 
member that the bark of the gum tree is 
not ltke that of an ordinary tree any 
more than its leaves are. The gum-tree 
does not shed its leaves annually, it is 
not deciduous, but it sheds its bark, and 
when the old ragged bark, which hangs 
like strips of linen from the tree, has 
dropped off, it leaves a beautiful smooth 
trunk. On this the track of the possum 
can be plainly seen in the daylight or 
felt at night. 

We circled round the tree, so as to get 
it between us and the moon, and then 
began to scrutinize the branches for our 
prey. “ Look out for the halo of fur,” 
said Sid, and presently one of the na- 
tives said, “I catch him, master,” and 
pointed far up in the tree with his stick. 
Following the direction, I at length 
made out the halo on what appeared to 
be only the thickened portion of a bough. 
3ut for that, so still was the object and 
so close to the branch, that detection 
would have been impossible. By Sid’s 
advice I put a large shot charge in my 
gun and not a full charge of powder, for 
the trees were not too lofty—my inten- 
tion being to knock it off the branch by 
the weight of the charge. If this is 
not done, the animal digs its claws into 
the bark and clings so pertinaciously that 
even death will not dislodge it and the 


* tree must be climbed to recover it. How- 


ever, my shot was satisfactory, and be- 
fore my eyes had recovered from the 
flash a welcome Thud! on the ground 
and a Worr!. Worr! among the dogs 
assured me I had indeed killed my first 
possum. 

We ranged about the forest for several 
hours with pretty good success—the na- 
tive boys hanging up the bodies of the 
slain on the lower trees, to be gathered 
by daylight next morning, as they are 
very partial to them as food. It cer- 
tainly was weird work wandering amid 
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those white tree skeletons in the pale 
moonlight. ‘The silence of the woods fell 
upon one like a pall, to be rent every 
now and then by the hoot of an owl or 
the scream of some nocturnal animal. 
Now and then a big kangaroo would 
start up and vanish like a ghost into the 
scrub. 

As we neared home there was a grand 
scrimmage among the dogs and they all 
rushed towards a large tree standing 
somewhat alone. “ What’s up now?” 
said Sid; “they’re not on a possum this 
time! That was an angry fight and a 
yelp of pain. It’s a wild-cat for cer- 
tain!” We reached the tree, round 
which the dogs were barking and growl- 
ing savagely. “I see it!” I called out, 
for my eyes had become accustomed to 
the work. “ There it is, high up near the 
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top.” ‘“ Then there are tv », for I see 
one low down,” replied Si , “ and sure 
enough they are wild-cats.” “ Not Black 
Toms, I hope, this time.” “ No,” 
growled Sid. ‘ I have not heard the last 
of that yet! Now, look here, we must 
both shoot at once and secure the pair; 
they are most destructive devils, killing 
poultry and lambs and doing no end of 
mischief. They are brown with white 
spots all over them.” “I know them,” 
said 1; “they are Dasyures. You take 
the top one, as you are the tallest, and 
shoot over my head, and I'll take the 
lower one. You give the word.” 

“ One—two—three!’’ The guns rang 
out simultaneously and then there was 
a row among the dogs! But we killed 
both our cats, and Laura did not object 
this time. 
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THE OLD FONDA.——Terminus of the Santa Fe Trail. 





Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





SOME LANDMARKS 


By JOHN 


NLY the other day the announce- 
ment was made that the most im- 
posing landmark that yet remains 

of the Santa Fé Trail had been sold to 
an enterprising merchant and would soon 
be torn down to make room for a mod- 
ern business block. This is The Fonda, 
later known as the Exchange Hotel, 
which was the western terminus of the 
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L. COWAN. 


famous trade route from its very incep- 
tion until the ‘bull train’’ passed into 
history. The old hotel stands at the 
southeastern corner of the Plaza in Santa 
Fé, with the great corral in the rear with 
walls almost as high as those of the hos- 
telry. After the decline of the freighting 
trade, the Exchange “Hotel went out of 
business on account of lack of patronage ; 
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then 1 was .n for a number of years as 
a rooming uouse, with the exception of 
the corner apartments which did service 
until a few months ago as a meat market. 
Recently the adobe walls began to bulge 
in an alarming manner and nearly all the 
tenants sought safer quarters elsewhere. 
Seeing that it would cost almost as much 
as the one-story adobe building is worth 
to give it a new lease on life, the former 
owners have recently sold it to a grocery- 
man who will tear it down and replace it 
with a brick store building. Thus will 
pass out of existence the common ren- 
dezvous of all the freighters, scouts, 
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Carson, Lucien Benjamin Maxwell, Don 
Jesus Abreu, the Reverend Padre Mar- 
tinez, Charles Bent, Charles Beaubien 
and other noted characters whose homes 
were at Taos, on their way to and from 
Santa Fé. It is now used as a ware- 
house by Elias Clark, whose merchan- 
dise ‘‘emporium”’ is located close by. 
It and the corral are both still in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation and will like- 
ly continue to do service for many years 
to come, as the vandal hand of Progress 
yet seems far away from Alcalde. 
Another stage station of Pioneer days 
is standing in New Mexico at Bluewater, 











THE OLD STAGE STATION AT ALCALDE, NEW MEXICO. 





Indian fighters, vaqueros, pioneers, gam- 
blers, ‘‘bad men”’ and notable characters 
of every description that were once iden- 
tified with the Heroic Age of our great 
Southwest. 

At the out-of-the-way hamlet of Al- 
calde, 10 miles from Espaiiola, a station 
on the narrow-gauge division of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Ry., is another 
landmark of stage-coach and bull-team 
freight train days of almost equal inter- 
est. This was a stage station on the 
branch of the Santa Fé Trail that ex- 
tended from Santa Fé to Taos. ° In its 
day this was the stopping place of Kit 


This 


110 miles west of Albuquerque. 
was on the Central Overland route to 
California, it being the first station west 


of old Fort Wingate. The adobe station 
and the stables, built in stockade fashion, 
are still fairly well preserved; but the 
Bluewater Development Company of Al- 
buquerque is building a great irrigation 
reservoir g miles up the valley and will 
shortly transform the entire region round 
about into farms and gardens. It is, 
therefore, improbable that the Bluewater 
stage station will long be permitted to 
remain. 
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A CANOE TRIP DOWN THE ELKHORN. 


By J. H. MACKAY, M. D. 


It was in the time of the falling leaves. 
We outfitted our canoe with blankets, a 
small store of provisions and a few cook- 
ing utensils, for a canoe is a frail craft 


and bears only a light burden; and then, 
with guns and dog aboard, we cast our- 
selves adrift below the dam at Norfolk, 
Nebraska, for a few days’ voyaging down 


the Elkhorn. With a dip of the paddle 
here and there, to guide our course, we 
journeyed down-stream at a fair rate of 
speed in the most delightful of all cruises 
along Nature’s captivating highway— 
pausing ever and anon for game or a 
photograph of some charming bit of 
landscape. Reader, have you ever floated 
down a stream in a canoe? If not, you 
have yet to experience emotions that 
have a gamut all their own, incompar- 
able in symphony with all others. Down 
the current carried us: along gleaming 
lanes, that reached away in far-distant 
vistas; around tortuous bends, past 
swirling eddies; hurrying us over rip- 
ples, and, leisurely, as if taking a breath- 
ing spell, through long stretches of wide, 
still water where great rafts of fallen 
leaves floated about; down between high, 
tree-fringed banks, festooned with trail- 
ing creepers, and where we lost the noisy 
outside world ; down past bars of smooth, 


wet sand, where cattle stood lazily drink- 
ing and eyeing us with a look of wonder 
in their dreamy eyes; past mud flats 
where jack-snipes scurried away, and out 
into open places, where, through the en- 
folding haze and. far-strewn gossamer 
threads, we gazed away across umber 
fields towards the dreamful hills that 
seemed to belong to another world, re- 
posing there in the somnolence of Na- 
ture’s hypnotism. We tarried betimes 
by sunny banks, where spreading elms 
reached out inviting arms, to subdue a 
ravening appetite that came upon us out 
of the mysterious realm of the out-of- 
doors. And how savory and satisfying 
those birds, fish and rabbits were! Be- 
hold! what an alchemist is Nature, trans- 
muting indifferently fried rabbit into a 
banquet fit for the gods! Could we but 
ensnare and bottle her elusive secret and 
carry it back to the dyspeptic who stim- 
ulates and peptonizes and brutalizes his 
stomach—heedless of Nature’s healing 
power and mindful only of his business— 
what a mighty uplift it would give to the 
market quotations! 

In all Nature, man alone reckons time 
and, strangely, never considers that, soon 
or late, he must take a day off from 
business in which to die—for a man 
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must die as well as live and transact 
business. What a vast amount of hys- 
terical emotion we are today bestowing 
upon the quality of our food, forgetting 
that its injurious effects lie largely within 
ourselves and with our habits of living! 
Pampered and gorged; living in hot- 
houses with plastered walls and double 
windows and doors; swathed in flannels 
and wrapped in furs; living sedentary 
lives and shunning the sunlight and 
fresh air, the system becomes surcharged 
with toxines, its resistance enfeebled and 
it becomes a prey to congestive, inflam- 
matory and degenerative conditions. 


gen, garnered from fields, woods and 
ocean deep, into every lung cell, exercis- 
ing every muscle, and thus shall every 
organ become sound and every function 
normal ;. irritable nerves will find solace, 
and brooding, morbid thoughts will take 
wings and fly away into the abyssmal 
Kingdom of Darkness. 

Because there was no indoors and a 
tent was impracticable, we slept under 
the stars. What an impressive experi- 
ence it is to sleep thus away from human 
habitations! Looking up into the sky, 
with the world enveloped in the hush 
and darkness of night, the immensity 














ELKHORN RIVER.——In Open Places. 





Every decade the great White Plague 
demands 2,000,000 victims, and all these 
directly chargeable to improper living! 
The chief concern of the American In- 
dian was to forestall the coyote at the 
feast, and history does not record his 
decimation through ptomaines or tox- 
ines, but that he waxed fat upon the 
flesh that had fallen beside the trail. Go 
thou also out into the vast Out-of-doors. 
Sleep in the open air; bathe not in a tub 
of enervating hot water but in the run- 
ning stream, tempered by the sunshine 
and wind; breathe the life-giving oxy- 


and majesty of the universe become 
overwhelming. The isolation, solemnity 
and mystery, the ineffable peace and 
calm of earth and sky wooes the mind 
from cares and sorrows, and Sleep, with 
gentlest touch, steals down and lures the 
senses away into the pleasant Valley of 
Dreams. Oh! victim of insomnia! toss- 
ing upon couch of down and accursed 
by the demons of unrest that troop 
through the brain at midnight’s hour, 
until in absolute cowardly despair you 
drug yourself into stuporous lethargy,. 
Go out and make your bed beneath the: 
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stars, where the soothing hand of Nature 
can rest upon your fevered brain and 
bring sleep infinitely sweeter than that 
secured from poppy juice; for the pro- 
cession comes not here, the band plays 
not, the shrieking of whistles, clanging 
of gongs, stamping of steel shod horses 
on adamant, and all the nerve racking 
and peace-destroying devices of the city 
are unheard and unknown. Here only 


we have restful Nature to reconstruct 
deranged nerves and 


**Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous 
stuff 
That weighs upon the heart.’’ 


A river is a great theme for contem- 
plation as one glides down its placid sur- 
face. It is a thing of varying moods, 
yet perpetual and ever enduring, un- 
changeable through human agency ; com- 
ing as if out of Infinity and going out 
into Eternity; yesterday a cloud in the 
sky, today trickling past our paddles, 
tomorrow resting in the ocean; ever re- 
turning and renewing its self and flowing 
ever down from earth’s beginning to the 
end of time. Much of the immediate 
pathway of a river is through a primitive 
world, upon which agriculture has not 
yet laid its profane hands, and this lends 
an added charm to a trip in a canoe; for, 
hidden away in natural woods—deep 
down below the level of the country 
about—we tread the devious ways of the 
stream between sand-bars, around fallen 
trees, all unconcious of cultivated fields 
and homes that lie beyond the river’s 
wooded banks. The wild life along a 
river would surprise one who traverses a 
country only by railroad or the public 
highways. The sunny, sheltered banks, 
where cold winds or chilling rains can- 
not reach, give sanctuary to innumerable 
birds who find food and drink abundant 
there. Many species of fur-bearing ani- 
mals use the river as a home, a food re- 
sort and highway. It is wonderful what 
a number of fur-bearing animals still 
survive along our Nebraska streams. 
The ubiquitous muskrat, the mink, otter, 
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beaver, coon are still numerous enough 
to make trapping exceedingly profitable, 
and what was our surprise, while in 
camp one night, to be serenaded by a 
bob-cat. We found his tracks next day 
and secured photographs of them. But, 
of all the hosts that frequent the river or 
its banks, the black-cap warbler is the 
delight of the autumnal camper. The 
song sparrow and grosbeak give inter- 
mittent bursts of plaintive melody, but 
the exquisite little warbler is everywhere, 
cheery, trustful and social—scorning to 
take fright at gun or dog. What an 
optimistic note is his! suggestive of bud- 
ding trees and blossoms, so different to 
the dispirited squawk of most birds in 
autumn. What a pity it is that we do 
not learn more about the birds. Call 
the roll of the finches, grosbeaks, bobo- 
links, buntings and horned larks and ask 
the passer-by to identify them and the 
reply will generally be “sparrows.” 

Strange it is how few of the multi- 
tudinous and really useless impedimenta 
we encumber and surround ourselves 
with in our homes, are required when 
we go back to Nature—for Nature pos- 
sesses the subtle art of supplying our 
wants and curbing civilization-acquired 
habits and desires. Less clothes are re- 
quired, for the system acquires a peculiar 
resistance to atmospheric conditions and 
even with the lowering temperature of 
autumn a plunge in the river becomes 
exhilarative. 

Thus, after three delightfully beautiful 
autumn days of alternate canoeing, hunt- 
ing, camping or just idly sitting upon 
the river’s banks, smoking and watching 
the stream flow past, my companion’s 
time to return being up, we packed our 
few camping things back to the railroad 
and returned—leaving our boat to be 
shipped back later. Peace, Health and 
Happiness attend you, congenial com- 
panion of my voyage! and if perchance 
some one may find pleasure or profit in 
perusing this appreciation and retrospect 
of a delightful outing, I shall feel doubly 
rewarded; for the renewal of pleasant 
memories and the recalling of happily 
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spent days, which the writing of this 
brings, is to me a rich and pleasing com- 
pensation. 


THE SEASON IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


The hunting season in New Brunswick 
ended on November 30, and never in the 
history of the province has there been 
such a disagreeable season in the woods. 
It rained almost steadily from the open- 
ing until the close of the season for 
hunting, making traveling, particularly 
in the low lands, very difficu't and tak- 


of moose seen and shot was about up 
to the average. About 500 American 
sportsmen visited New Brunswick this 
season and we have heard not even a 
single complaint of any party going away 
dissatisfied; on the contrary, nearly all 
succeeded in getting all the game the 
law allows them to shoot. Some very 
large heads were obtained—Dr. Munro 
of Providence, R. I, probably leading 
with one of 68 % inches, and incidentally 
breaking the record for moose heads in 
New Brunswick. The high lands at the 
heads of the Miramichi, Nepisiguit and 
Restigouche rivers are the favorite hunt- 








ELKHORN RIVER.—Hurrying Around Bends. 





ing away to a great extent the pleasure 
of camping and of the outing in the 


woods at this time of year. The trout 
streams and lakes were also swollen and 
dark and the trout fishing in September 
which adds very much to the pleasure 
of trips into the New Brunswick woods 
was very poor. The guides were unani- 
mous in that not for twenty years had 
they seen such a disagreeable season. 
Notwithstanding this disadvantage the 
hunting was good, and we have yet to 
hear of any party of sportsmen not get- 
ting game, and in general the number 


ing grounds and every enquiry elicited 
the opinion that moose, caribou and deer 
are increasing steadily. The wise laws 
and their rigid enforcement are of course 
responsible for this. The beaver are also 
returning to their old haunts and there 
is no part of the American continent so 
accessible to the hunter. When it is 
considered that a Western sportsman 
can board the train (Intercolonial Rail- 
way) at Montreal, with a ticket for 
Campbellton, Bathurst or Newcastle and 
be in camp in the best of the hunting 
territory within a day after stepping off 
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the train, or within 60 hours after leav- 
ing Montreal, no more need be said. 

The reports from Nova Scotia are also 
excellent. Several splendid trophies were 
brought out of different parts of the 
woods in that province, and the territory 
in the interior of Queens and Lunenburg 
counties particularly is said to be alive 
with game. In that province also, good 
laws are making 
their effect felt, and 
there is an interest | 
noticeable among 
the responsible peo- 
ple in the sport ob- | 
tainable, which will | 
count in favor of | 
tourists and sports- 
men. Poachers will 
soon be a thing of | 
the past in both | 
New Brunswick and | 
Nova Scotia, as the 
guides are finding it 
is to their own ad- | 
vantage to protect 
the game. 

Returns from the 
Gaspé Peninsulaand 
other parts of East- 
ern Quebec are not 
available as we write 
but several sports- | 
men who were in | 
that territory are de- 
lighted with it. In 
Gaspé particularly, | 
one seeking wild 
scenery and hard 
work will find all he 
has looked for; the 
game is also there and the fishing is ex- 
cellent. EpwarD Hickson. 


A MARVELOUS SHOT. 


One of the most singular and success- 
ful shots of which there is any known 
record was recently made by Roy Hawse 
of Morrison, Ills., by which he had the 
rare satisfaction of securing a fine speci- 
men of the loon (Colyméus glacialis) ; the 
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killing being done with a .32 Smith & 
Wesson revolver at a distance approxi- 
mating 300 yards. To the many sports- 
men who know the loon, and the hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, who have 
vainly sought to secure a specimen, this 
exploit will seem little less than miracu- 
lous. This rare and singular feat was 
accomplished by Mr. Hawse during a 
recent fishing trip, 
in company with 
Charles Lutchen, 
W. H. Gray and 
| Jerry Bonebrake, 
| among the lakes of 
| Sawyer County, 
Wis. While the 
| party were out ina 
| boat upon Lake 
| Sissabogama, a loon 
| was observed swim- 
| ming about in a 
i small cove con- 
| nected with the lake 
by a narrow chan- 
nel. As the boys at 
the time were meet- 
ing with indifferent 
success at muscal- 
| longe fishing, they 
resolved, in sport, to 
“bottle up” the 
loon in the cove and 
get close enough, if 
possible, for a re- 
volver shot, they 
having no other fire- 
arm in the boat. But 
they were not ac- 
quainted with loons, 
and no sooner had 
the bird noted the design than he actu- 
ally vanished—reappearing in a short 
time behind his pursuers, over a quarter 
of a mile out in the lake. The boat was 
quickly turned and moved quietly toward 
the bird until within a distance of some 
300 yards, when, more for the amuse- 
ment of observing the loon’s aquatic ex- 
ploits than with any hope of success, 
Mr. Hawse fired. The bird took no 
notice of the first shot, but when the 
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second struck the water and skipped 
over his back he wasn’t there. When 
he reappeared the revolver was waiting 
for him and was instantly discharged at 
a slightly increased elevation and the 
bird turned breast upward on the water 
with a bullet through his neck. The 
guide who was present at the time de- 
clares that this is the second loon that 
has been killed in that vicinity in 15 
years and adds that scores of hunters 
from Chicago and elsewhere have vainly 
patrolled these waters year after year in 
quest of this rare bird, so extremely 
difficult to secure. This fine specimen 


of mendacious friends as ever was col- 
lected together. Each man jack of them 
had confessed to me in strict confidence 
that he was the real thing on the shoot. 
Each was “‘just a little out of practice 
now, but still you’ll see, etc., etc.’”” Each 
had in days goneby made most extra- 
ordinary bags of game. Some had owned 
most wonderful degs and others most 
wonderful guns—in days of Auld lang 
Syne. What wonderful things had hap- 
pened to that aggregation of gunners 
‘“‘one time.” I was conscious of the fact 
that I was entirely outclassed by every 
one of the bunch in every attribute of 

















A HALT FOR LUNCH ON LAKE SISSABOGAMA, WISCONSIN, 





has been neatly mounted by A. F. Pendl 
& Son, taxidermists, 622 Racine Ave., 
Chicago, and is now on exhibition in 
Mr. Gray’s shop window at Morrison. 
Tuos. H. FRASER. 


A TENDERFOOT AMONG THE VETERANS. 








I had never shot prairie-chickens, and 


the boys had for a long time been prom- 
ising to “show me” when the season 
opened. My expectation of great sport 
had been properly raised to the correct 
tenderfoot pitch by as rascally a bunch 


sportsmanship save enthusiasm. In that 
I yielded the palm to none of them. 
But those great guns had, somehow, all 
vanished into the dim and misty past. 
Not one of them remained to give visible 
and tangible proof of the correctness of 
those tales of prowess. 

When we sallied forth on the opening 
day, everything seemed most propitious. 
Early start, glorious weather, everybody 
on time and everybody good-natured. 
Ethan was armed with a repeating shot- 
gun, known to be a long-range and close 
shooter. He was young, quick of eye 
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and hand, and a bad one to shoot against 
if you cared who had the best score. 
He always cared. Louie—Ach, Louie! 
—was German and had shot for market 
years before and over that very same 
territory when the grouse bred in the 
uplands and the ducks in the sloughs in 
countless thousands. He had a heavy 
10-gauge collection of iron poured 
around two holes, called by courtesy a 
shotgun and of the no-name series. It 
was borrowed and came highly recom- 
mended (like a new school-ma’am). Emil 
carried a recently purchased affair—new, 
handsome and also highly recommended. 
While I had an ancient and pitted and 
battered Parker, with hammers and Da- 
mascus barrels. It was a tough-looking 
old veteran but as tight as when new and 
most pleasing in balance. It was also 


borrowed and like the others was highly 
recommended. 

We drove to the covers, followed by 
our three dogs—two of which were un- 
trained but enthusiastic and intelligent 


youngsters; the other, a veteran of con- 
siderable ability. At the first indications 
of game, we all lined up behind the dogs 
—Ethan and Louie on my right, Emil 
on my left and somewhat to the rear. 
At the rise Ethan scored, Louie said 
“‘Donnerwetter!”’ and the bird I shot at 
dropped—killed clean. As I picked him 
up and dropped him into my coat, Emil 
remarked, “I shot at that bird too.” 
‘Well, I’m sorry I did not take some 
other one,”’ I said, “‘but we can’t help it 
now. Better luck next time.” We fol- 
lowed them across plowed fields to the 
corn, but they rose wild and no one got 
a shot. Half an hour later we were 
smashing across the stubble; the others 
on my left and strung out to cover most 
ground—the dogs ranging back and 
forth in front of us all impartially and 
close in. A lone cock rose in front of 
me and started off right-quartering. It 
was a long shot but I fired and he fell. 
As I picked him up, I said, “There! I 
guess no one will claim ‘zs bird.” I 
had not heard any one fire; but the rest 
came up and Louie opened his game 
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pocket and said, “I shot that bird.” 
The others butted in and roasted the 
tenderfoot for claiming all the game shot. 
So I dropped the bird into the still open 
coat pocket and the incident was closed. 
Then I decided to flock by myself a bit 
more and was soon in a cornfield all by 
my lonely. Heard two shots and in 
half a minute I crumpled up a bird com- 
ing from that direction. No one being 
in sight, no one questioned my shot. A 
little later I fired at a bird hustling for 
cover along the brow of a hillside corn- 
field. He fell, but before I could get to 
him, Ethan appeared from over the hill 
top and picked up the bird. This was 
piling it on too thick. I determined to 
rebel and insisted that the bird was mine 
—more for a bluff than in real belief that 
I had made the kill. We argued that if 
the bird was shot from the left, it was 
Ethan’s; if from the right, it was mine. 
Then we plucked the bird. It had 3 
shot-holes, all passing through from the 
right. I really didn’t expect it, for 
Ethan is an excellent shot and had a 
good gun; but it was my turn to crow 
and I partly evened up on some of the 
bunch for past impudence. I called their 
attention to several little matters and 
ended by claiming everything in sight. 
These arguments finished, the hunt pro- 
ceeded. The game was rather wild and 
evidently there had been many “sooners”’ 
in the field before us, so our bag was 
small; but we had all had a most glori- 
ous time and came home tired to death 
but happy, with a total of 13 fine grouse, 
of which I had 6 in my coat. 

It was not till several days later that 
the sequel occurred. Louie came and 
showed the contents of one of the shells 
he and Ethan had been shooting. The 
powder was dusty and the shot was not 
only greasy and dirty but varied in sizes 
from No. 4 down to as fine as No. 10. 
They had saved a little on the cost of 
their shells, but they had paid dearly for 
that saving later on in the field. The 
moral of all this (if it has any moral) is: 
Don’T BUY CHEAP SHELLS. The best are 
none too good. Also with guns: No 
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one can shoot a gas-pipe weapon against 

a standard make high grade gun—even 

though the latter be in the hands of a 

tenderfoot. W. B. Coats, M D. 
Leland, Towa. 


_ 


GAME IN NORTH CHINA. 


The accompanying photos were taken 
in the winter of 1906-07, during a shoot- 
ing trip in the mountains adjacent to 
Fen-cho-fu in the Province of Shansi, 
North China. I was in this place in 
1904, sO expected some good shooting 
and was not disappointed. Pigs had in- 
creased and 
the farmers 
had hadalive- 
ly time keep- 
ing them 
away fromthe 
crops. Sever- 
al natives had 
told me that “fm 
there were no |i 
pigs in this frias 
country 20 [= 
years agoand j. 
they have in- 
creased so 
rapidly that 
they are be- 
coming a seri- 
ous pest. Can 
any one ex- 
plain the sud- 
den invasion? 

On this trip I 
bagged three pigs (all boars), weighing 
respectively 153, 266 and 273 lbs. I 
missed four and of course one of them 
was the Father of All Pigs—at least he 
looked large enough. 

Roe-deer were as plentiful as before. 
I shot four, missed some and refrained 
from shooting at several more. Deer 
shooting does not seem to be the “real 
thing” and I never killed one without 
regretting it immediately afterwards. I 
saw an expression of the same feeling in 
Sports AFIELD some months ago and 
must agree with the writer entirely. I 





BOARS, PHEASANTS AND TWO CHICAWS. 
Photo by DR. P. H. ATWOOD. 


found almost no pheasants where there 
had been plenty on my former trip, but 
found any amount on going further back 
into the mountains. I went 20 miles 
further back than on the previous trip, 
in search of a couple of tigers that were 
said to have killed a man a month before 
and were still occasionally seen in the 
neighborhood. I found tracks but no 
tigers. 

Got a good bag of pheasants and a 
couple of foxes. A party of musk-deer 
hunters were at this place and no doubt 
drove away lots of game with their blood 
curdling yells and shooting. The three 
hunters with 
guns took 
positions on 
different trails 
and then sent 
the beaters 
around to 
drive up the 
game. Leop- 
ards did not 
seem so plen- 
tiful as on my 
former trip. I 
only saw fresh 
tracks of two 
or three and 
could not get 
a personal in- 
terview. The 
photos I send 
are rather 
poor, but I 
hope to do 
better this Christmas and will forward 
any snap-shots that may be of interest to 
the reader8 of Sports AFIELD. 

Paut H. Atwoop, D. D. S. 





OUR HUNT IN OLD MISSOURI. 


To be the guardian angel of 500 acres 


- of Missouri rocks and hills doesn’t re- 


quire any great amount of feathers, for 
rocks and hills in the territory lying 20 
miles out from Lutesville, in a westerly 
direction, can be had at a nominal figure. 
But it was the wild turkeys and deer 
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that come down from the Ozarks, when 
turkeys and deer are ripe, that I had in 
mind, and the hunt taken by “Doc” 
Tanner, the national humorist of the 
Eagles who registers out of South Oma- 
ha; Sands F. Woodbridge, city editor 
of the Omaha World-Herald; Thomas 
Hoctor, mayor of South Omaha; Col. 
William B. Cheek, live stock agent of 
the Burlington at Omaha; Col. Raymond 
Austin Eaton, a Denver newspaper au- 
thority on sports and high-balls, and the 
writer. It was on these 500 acres we 
pitched our tent and opened the sixth 
bottle of corn-juice since leaving Lutes- 
ville. Near our camp was a great mag- 
nificent spring, with water so cool in the 
summer that ice will hardly melt in it 
and just right when the ground is cov- 
ered with a foot of snow. 

Doc Tanner was chosen cook for the 
first stunt, and while Cheek and Eaton 
were putting up the tent, Woodbridge 
and Mayor Hoctor took their guns and 
went over the hill to see if they could 
get a turkey for supper. To me fell the 
lot of visiting a ‘‘farmer” who had lived 
in the locality for over 50 years and had 
raised little but razor-backed hogs, to 
inquire fully in regard to the best loca- 
tion to get game. 

It was dark when I returned. Tanner 
had slap-jacks ready and Hoctor and 
Woodbridge were just coming into camp 
with a big fat possum. They insisted it 
be skinned and fried, although no one 
had ever heard of fried possum, but were 
finally persuaded to eat what had been 
prepared for them and leave the “tail 
hanger” for a roast next day. It had 
been snowing a little all day and after 
dark the wind whipped around into the 
northwest and it grew colder. Had I 
been up in the Northwest, a blizzard 
would have been prepared for ; but down 
here, where it never gets any colder, 
little thought was given to the wind and 
flakes. We lighted lanterns and played 
the “American game” until Cheek got 
mad, tore up the cards and Woodbridge 
lost his reputation, when we turned in 
and slept soundly. 
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At daybreak we were all up and stir- 
ring. It didn’t take long for any one but 
Cheek, who is always zsthetic as to 
dress. We slept in full uniform. Cheek 
wore pajamas, and when he couldn’t 
find his pantaloons (which one of the 
boys had hung on a limb) he insisted 
he would hunt turkeys in bed, and it 
was an effort to get him to tumble out 
and skin up a tree to regain possession 
of a very needful article. But he did it, 
after walking 100 yards through the 
snow. That was the last time, by the 
way, that Cheek’s pajamas were in evi- 
dence. Breakfast over, we decided to 
follow the advice of the old farmer and 
divide, going in pairs or singly to the 
north about three miles, where we were 
told wild turkeys sometimes came down 
to feed on the lice weeds. We tramped 
and hunted and hunted and tramped all 
day, but not a feather was seen nor were 
there any signs. At nightfall it was a 
sorry crowd that came back to camp. 
We roasted the possum that night, Eaton 
being the cook. It took, it seemed, 
hours, but the boys were all “game” 
and smoked and waited. At last the 
roast was done and Eaton lined the boys 
up—roast possum, slap jacks, canned 
goods galore, hot coffee and other neces- 
sary articles. How we did eat! and how 
Tanner doted on roast ‘‘tail hanger!” 
Another sleep and another day, and then 
off went the delegation to interview the 
old farmer. 

“There shorely oughter been turkey 
out thar, along that ’ere ridge,” he in- 
sisted, ‘‘fer my boy Bill, he done killed 
five less’n two months ago.” 

That fixed the turkey hunt. The tur- 
keys had gone to roost, and it was a 
deer or bear hunt that came to the fore 
to save the day. 

To the west and south run the Ozarks 
—a good ten miles and over—there deer 
were said to be so thick they could be 
crippled with a club. And bear too. 
Bears, the old farmer told us, were often 
so tame they came into his back-yard to 
eat with his hounds. Were we happy 
in being made the recipients of this in- 
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formation? We certainly were, and on 
the advice of the old farmer we moved 
our camp to the foot of the Ozarks and 
spread the canvas in a patch of cane that 
grew higher than ordinary trees. 

In the days before the flood, Wood- 
bridge was noted for his ability to trail a 
bear or deer; but, painful to relate, no 
one save himself has much proof of his 
accuracy of aim, except when he sends a 
reporter 16 blocks to ascertain the initial 
of some budding belle whose picture is 
to adorn the pages of his paper. So it 
came about that Woodbridge was chosen 
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we heard a Winchester open up the en- 
gagement. Not once, but so long as a 
loaded shell remained in the magazine, 
the stillness was broken by the Bang! 
bang! Bang! bang! of the old veteran’s 
gun. 

No one moved All were on the 
alert, until Woodbridge yelled, “Boys, 
come quick! I’ve got one as big asa 
box car.” Tanner was the first to reach 
the scene of action and after a quick ex- 
amination of Woodbridge’s deer, he too 
began to yell, but with laughter. Wood- 
bridge had shot a stray mule. He had 











GAME IN NORTH CHINA.— Doctor Atwood’s Largest Boar. 


Photo by DR. P. H. ATWOOD. 





chief of the squad. 
bears at night,”’ explained Woodbridge. 
“It’s the best time in the world. All 
you have to do is to sit still and wait for 
the bear to appear, when Bang! bang! 
goes your gun and Mister Bruin rolls 


“IT always hunt 


over dead. I’ve actually killed thou- 
sands of them by sitting still and waiting.” 

We took Woodbridge’s advice and 
scattered over the mountainside, and 
down along the cane brake. Long and 
patiently we waited. Nine o'clock, 10 
and 11 had almost passed, when from 
the direction of Woodbridge’s “plant” 


fired broadside and the hide wouldn’t 
have held sycamore leaves. 

That settled the bear hunt for that 
night, and we all went back to camp, 
where Cheek tore up another deck of 
cards when he failed to rake in a jack- 
pot with a pair of trays. No one ever 
gets mad at Cheek for doing a thing like 
this. He has only one hand, having lost 
the other at the battle of Bull Run (first 
engagement) and his performance is al- 
ways greeted with cheers. 

The third day we left a nigger in 
charge of the camp and all went out for 
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anything we met. It’s no easy matter 
to tramp for hours and miles through 
the brush on level land, but when one 
must go through cane brakes and up 
and down gullies and ravines, it is much 
like the description applied by a great 
general to war. By noon we were well 
scattered and yet had kept practically 
within rifle sound of each other. About 
2 o’clock we heard a sharp report, fol- 
lowed by another and then a third. It 
came from far tothe north. Tanner was 
with me and we waited. We were well 
concealed and below us ran a path, as 
yet untrodden since the snow had fallen. 
Somehow I had a “hunch” Tanner 
wanted to light his pipe but I prevented 
it, and it was well that I did; for in less 
than five minutes out from the brush and 
cane bounded as fine an antlered buck 
as one would care to see. There was a 
small clearing between the brush and 
scrub pine and oak along the mountain- 
side. In the middle of this clearing the 


buck stopped and looked back. Once, 
twice he pawed the snow and then the 


fun began. Who really killed the ani- 
mal will always remain a mystery, but it 
fell dead ten feet from where the first 
shot was fired. Our rapid firing brought 
Hoctor and Eaton on the run, but 
nothing was heard of Woodbridge. Yet 
the old vet had made good. At 10 
o’clock that night, after we had gorged 
ourselves with deer meat, he came into 
camp more dead than alive, lugging the 
hind-quarters of a fine young buck. We 
didn’t refer to the mule that night, for 
the ‘“‘old man” (as the boys are affec- 
tionately wont to call him) had redeemed 
himself. 

We remained in comp three days 
longer, but never got-sight of another 
deer, although we found many traces of 
them. We made the mistake of not 
taking dogs with us to chase the deer— 
but why regret? We had a fine time, 
and finally, when we got back to Lutes- 
ville and took the train for the North, 
we unanimously voted old Missouri all 
right, even if she does have to be 
‘‘shown.”’ This all happened last snow- 
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fall season. And it may happen again 
next snow-fall season. Quien sabe? 
St. Louis, Mo. E. O. MAYFIELD. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA'S GAME FIELDS. 


As foreshadowed in Sports AFIELD a 
year ago, the Pennsylvania Legislature 
last winter changed the game laws in 
the direction of much more stringency. 
The season was cut to two weeks for 
large game; hornless deer were to go 
free, and the number of animals to be 
killed was-sharply limited. In addition, 
bounties were placed upon foxes, minks, 
weasels and wild-cats. 

Now that the killing privilege for this 
year is ended on the protected animals, 
the difference in favor of increased abun- 
dance of game is strongly noticeable. 

The people generally—in fact, almost 
without exception—have shown a will- 
ingness to obey the law. A few dead 
does have been found in the woods— 
shot evidently in a hasty mistake—and 
a few parties who were able paid their 
fines and took their hornless trophies 
with them. But, outside of these, does 
and fawns have been immune from death. 

The season’s figures for Clearfield 
County will be illustrative. This year, 
in the two weeks, 20 bucks were killed. 
In 1905 the figure was 38 bucks, 33 
does, 6 fawns. In 1906, 48 bucks, 45 
does and 8 fawns. 

And, while the game animals and birds 
are thus being spared by the bipeds, 
their four-footed predatory foes are being 
lessened in numbers by the incentive of 
bounties paid. For Clearfield County, 
so far, the sworn returns show the fol- 
lowing dimunition of the preying folk: 
5 wild-cats, 50 foxes, 84 minks, 554 
weasels. 

Pheasants have become suddenly and 
painfully scarce. Different causes are 
assigned—such asa cholera among them, 
the backward spring killing the chicks, — 
etc, etc. Whatever the cause, the fact 
is depressing to the sportsman. 

Bear seem to be on the increase—15 
having been killed in Clearfield County. 
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A couple of bear in a month will bring, 
when sold (carcass and pelt) a good 
monthly wage. Bruin has not as much 
protection as others of our wild folk, but 
he will be able to avoid complete extinc- 
tion with what he has. 

Penfield, Pa. Joun H. Browne. 


<> 


WILD ANIMAL DANGERS IN INDIA. 


A recent report of the East Indian 
Government gives statistics as to the 
number of deaths caused by wild ani- 
mals, as follows: 





of khedda operations in that district. 

“Tigers killed a larger number of per- 
sons than in-1905 in Madras, Bombay, 
the United Provinces and Burma, and 
steps have been taken for the destruction 
of man-eating tigers in these provinces. 
Three man-eating tigers were destroyed 
in Sambalpur, Angul and Mandia in 1906. 

“The persons reported to have died 
from snake bite numbered 22,854 as 
against 21,797 in 1905, the increased 
mortality being ascribed to high floods, 
which drove snakes into houses and 
homesteads.” 














GAME IN NORTH CHINA.—Doctor Atwood and Native Hunters. 


Photo by DR. P. H. ATWOOD. 





“The total number of persons killed 
by wild animals in 1906 was 2,084, as 


against 2,051 in 1905. Wolves are re- 
ported to have killed 178 persons in the 
United Provinces, and in the Madras 
Presidency tigers were responsible for 
the greatest mortality reported, while a 
mad wolf in the Sholapur district, Bom- 
bay, caused 16 deaths. In Bengal the 
number of persons killed by elephants 
rose from 9 in 1905 to 18 in 1906, and 
a proposal has been made by the magis- 
trate of Cuttack for the organization 


THE private game warden of Prince 
Michael Sturaza, at Ouville-la-Riviére, 
Department of the Lower Seine, has de- 
stroyed, says the Chasseur Francais, in 
the 14 months ending Aug. 31, 1907, 
20 hawks, 5 falcons, 1 buzzard, 28 mag- 
pies, 40 crows, 6 stray dogs, 4 badgers, 
8 foxes, 66 cats (undomesticated), 10 
martens, 44 pole-cats, 19 ermines, 11 
weasels, 19 jackaws; total 281 creatures 
bearing the stigma of being death to 
game. Shooting should be good at Ou- 
ville-la- Riviére for some time. 
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EDITORIAL. 





IN FRIENDLY GREETING. 





On New Year’s Eve the lamp in our 
sanctum is, of a purpose, turned low. 
The full flood might betray the modest 
editorial blush, awaken sympathy for the 
lines of care, or make our visitor— 
Retrospection — conspicuous in such 
searching light. We desire to have our 
New Year greeting untrammeled by any 
influences such as these. And now, 
though Boreas may wail through dis- 
mantled tree and shriek past chimney- 
top and spire—blending with other 
voices of the night in a requiem for the 
vanished vear—we rejoice that there are 
many things that do not pass with the 
tolling of the midnight bell. There are 
memories of helpful friendships and 
reciprocal encouragement and cheer that 
still abide. The pleasing consciousness 
of duty well and faithfully performed, as 
voiced by friend and patron, is with us 
still. The delights of appreciated toil will 
long remain the companion of an ear- 
nest purpose to merit the constancy of 
friends. And while the departing foot- 


fall of the Old Year still echoes amid 
the patter of young and joyous feet, and 
the light passes, save for a radiant halo 
that mingles with the morning glow, we 
cheerily greet them, every one. May the 
New Year be rife with joy for them. 
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May disappointment and mistakes be for- 
gotten, though the lessons of the year 
remain ; and may content dwell in every 
home, May our work-a-day friends find 
just compensation for labor well per- 
formed, and time for some play amid 
the toil. When the days lengthen and 
Summer smiles again, may they take 
recreative joy amid the woods and hills; 
and beside laughing stream and serene 
lake feel again the thrilling tug, exciting 
splash and music of the spinning reel. 
May all their days of outdoor and of 
indoor life be such as go to make them 
happier, healthier and better men and 
women, and may prosperity cheer and 
brighten every path. May it be ours, in 
friendly spirit, to enter every home 
where this journal is a welcome visitor, 
and bring our best, though modest, gifts 
from Nature’s wide domain—to inform, 
advise, encourage ; and with a hearty will 
sing of the glories of the chase, the 
toiler’s hour of play, the beauty of the 
hills, and all the buoyant life of wilder- 
ness and lake and stream. And here we 
are! wishing you a Happy New YEAR 
with continuous health and abundant 
recreation as the months roll by. 


* * * 


WirTH the opening of the New Year, 
we desire to have it remembered that our 
wish is to cultivate and merit a close and 
more personal friendship with all our 
readers; to make their interests ours; to 
be helpful in so far as we may, and to 
make this journal a companion to and 
medium of communication between our 
friends. To this end we invite letters of 
inquiry and of informing interest from 
all parts of the country and from every 
foreign land. Communications of gen- 
eral interest will be published as oppor- 
tunity favors, and inquiries of like char- 
acter will be answered as time and space 
permit. At this season of the year and 
until late spring, short letters from trap- 
pers and winter sportsmen are particu- 
larly desirable. The influence of the 
rugged lives of these, we believe, tends 
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to an uncommunicative disposition, but 
we trust that the warmth of this invita- 
tion will induce a thaw. 





AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 

Since the first publication of this 
magazine, its progress as an advertising 
medium has been conservative and slow, 
the management always believing that it 
were better in the long run to limit its 
space to the display of none but honest 
advertisements and thus establish a 
popular confidence in such display. To 
this end, advertisements of the get-rich- 
quick class and others of dubious char- 
acter have been repeatedly refused— 
largely for the reason that the publica- 
tion of such would seem like an attempt 
to deceive a life-long friend. Results 
have justified this course, and we come 
before the public at the beginning of the 
New Year in the full confidence that 
the position of this journal as a safe and 
honest medium between manufacturer 
and consumer, between those that sell 
and those that buy, is firmly established. 

We believe too that our wide and 
widening field of influence justifies the 
confidence of the public; that the possi- 
bility of reaching every individual mem- 
ber of our large and growing circle of 
readers, numbering tens of thousands— 
distributed through every State in the 
Union, every Province of Canada, every 
State in Mexico and many foreign lands 
—renders this journal a desirable me- 
dium for commercial display. In the past 
we have been the means of bringing 
about many quick and satisfactory sales, 
particularly in land transactions, but 
have been no less successful in many 
other lines—the best evidence of such 
success being in the fact that many of 
our advertisers have been with us for 
years and still remain. 

In cases where lands, for agricultural 
or other purposes, are placed upon the 
market, or hunting lodges, game pre- 
serves and like properties are offered for 
sale, a representative of this journal will, 


where reasonably practicable, visit the 
properties so offered, in order to report 
authoritatively upon the same. This 
report will be published in interesting 
form and may be regarded by the pros- 
pective purchaser as a fair statement of 
conditions in the locality described. Our 
increased facilities, in this department, 
make it possible for us to handle a much 
greater amount of advertising in the 
future, and this with assured benefits to 
our prospective as well as_ regular 
patrons. 

We invite inquiry and investigation, 
believing that a thorough knowledge of 
our ability to advertise widely and well 
will induce favorable consideration and 
that the selection of these pages, as a 
means of reaching a large class, will 
prove largely beneficial to the advertiser. 


tiie 


TOUCHING ABORIGINAL HISTORY. 








Recent issues of Forest and Stream 
contain an article entitled Primitive 
Bows and Arrows, wherein these imple- 
ments of Indian warfare are entertain- 
ingly described. This article is fascinat- 
ing and well written, and its accompany- 
ing illustrations are instructive in the 
extreme. The author, however, in 
describing the method of fashioning the 
stone arrow-head, is at variance with the 
facts as known to this writer. He 
describes the making of the arrow-head 
or point, in part, as follows: 


‘* Tt was a common practice for the arrow 
maker, before beginning work on a block of 
hard rock from which he intended to knock off 
the flakes which were to become arrow-heads 
or knives, to sweat the block by burying it in 
wet earth and then building a fire over it. The 
object of this was to make evident all cracks 
and checks in the stone, so that allowance 
might be made for them when the time came 
for working it. If the block were large, the 
workman placed it on the ground on a piece 
of parfleche between his knees and knocked 
off the chips one by one, turning the block as 
he worked and finally reversing it, and then 
knocking off the flakes from that portion that 
had previously rested on the ground. Some of 
these flakes were not suitable for arrow-heads; 
some were adapted for knives, others could be 
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used only as scrapers or to serve as blades to 
be lashed to the flesher. Those likely to make 
good arrow-heads were perhaps still further 
_reduced by light blows of a small hammer 
until they were roughly shaped. All this was 
preparatory and the rough work. The oppor- 
tunity for the arrow maker to show his skill 
followed. He now took a tool about 
4 inches long, a straight piece of deer or ante- 
lope horn or a bone, sometimes naked or again 
set in a handle of wood, and pressing this tool 
against the side of the piece of flint held in 
the other hand, he flaked off successive chips, 
one after another, until one side of it was 
straight, when he passed to the other.’’ 


Some years ago, this writer was in- 
formed by Chief Paul, the head of a 
remnant of the Mic-mac tribe, resident 
on the northern coast of Nova Scotia, 
that in his grandfather’s time, flint 
arrow-heads were made by the systematic 
application of fire and water, and [ still 
have in my possession an arrow-head 
made according to the process described 
by him. As late as 1905, while on a trip 
through ‘Sonora, Northwestern Mexico 
—in a remote district inhabited by the 
Seri Indians—I had the satisfaction of 
observing an artist of that sullen and 
unfriendly race fashion an arrow-head in 
the same manner as described by my old 
friend, the Mic-mac chief. These In- 
dians still use the bow and arrow, and 
nothing else in hunting game, and the 
clever. bow and arrow maker is an 
important personage among them. I 
watched this particular artist for several 
hours until he had completed an arrow- 
head that now reposes in my desk, and 
here is a description of the manner of his 
labor. Putting three small pieces of flint 
among the coals of a hot fire on the 
ground, he places a small stone basin 
containing a little water within his reach ; 
beside this are placed several straws or 
reeds of different sizes, together with a 
few smaller stems of native grass. Pres- 
ently the first piece of flint placed in the 
fire is dragged out upon a flat stone by 
means of a hooked stick, and as the end 
of the larger straw or reed is dipped in 
the basin, it will be observed that a drop 
of water clings thereto; this is lightly 
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touched to the thoroughly heated stone 
and a small chip flies from the surface. 
This performance is repeated with aston- 
ishing rapidity, until the stone refuses to 
respond to the touch, when it is returned 
to the fire and the second stone is treated 
in the same way, the chips always flying 
fast and furious. As the work progresses 
and the stones are reduced in size and 
begin to assume the required shape, 
smaller straws are used, until the final 
pointing, sharpening and smoothing is 
done with the small grasses that pick up 
a very tiny drop of water and safely 
remove a very diminutive chip. All the 
arrow-heads that I have ever seen bear 
some evidence of this simple process. 
The little saucer-like declivities upon the 
surface indicate some such application, 
and the possibility of any implement of 
horn or bone making such marks upon a 
flint surface, would be simply amazing. 

The article in question touches largely 
upon the great strength of the primitive 
bow and the power of the arrow when 
discharged therefrom — declaring that 
they carried sufficient force to pierce two 
buffalos running side by side or to pass 
through a telegraph pole. The first state- 
ment is impossible of verification or dis- 
proval, for we haven't the buffalos to 
spare, but there are plenty of poles, and 
it is quite safe to assert that an arrow 
from the strongest bow ever made, if 
discharged squarely against such an 
obstruction, with the same force required 
for a hard-nosed bullet to pass through, 
would be splintered into a thousand frag- 
ments—stone head, shaft and all. It is 
against every principle of philosophy that 
the result should be otherwise. More- 
over, the very illustrations accompanying 
the article in question clearly disprove 
the theory of any such extreme force. 
The photographs of skulls reproduced 
in every instance show the butt or neck 
of the arrow-head protruding from the 
bone, sometimes as much as two-thirds 
of its length, and in no case is the point 
exposed, to evidence sufficient power to 
penetrate the bones of the head from 
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side to side. Perhaps these arrows had 
already passed through other victims, but 
in that case we have no photographs 
illustrating the double puncture. The 
fact clearly seems to be that the arrow, 
the spear and other weapons thrown by 
the hand, have just about the amount of 
penetrative power that is indicated by the 
illustrations in this article and no more. 
I have seen a Seri Indian transfix a 
running deer with an arrow at 40 yards, 
and another shoot a peccary in a pitfall 
at a distance of some Io feet. In neither 
case did the arrow pass entirely through 
the game, and I would venture to offer 
something worth while to see the punc- 
tured pole. Tuos. H. FRASER. 


_— 


OUR BOOK DEPARTMENT. 








It is the intention to still maintain our 
Review Department as an interesting 
feature, and we desire to have it known 
that these pages are open to author and 
publisher alike. Heretofore our efforts 
have been to make such reviews inter- 
esting and instructive matter for the 
general reader; and, this plan having 
met with considerable popular favor, the 
same course will be followed during the 
coming year. To the end that we may 
the more satisfactorily cater to the great 
majority of our readers, books upon 
Natural History, Travel, Outdoor Life, 
Hunting and Fishing, and all innocent 
and recreative games and sports, will 
command the first and fullest attention ; 
although, where time and space will per- 
mit, other good books will receive de- 
served notice. As heretofore, our en- 
deavor shall be to make this department 
thoroughly reliable, and any volume 
herein commended may be safely con- 
sidered worthy of popular favor. Be- 
lieving that there is an overflow of 
worthless or mediocre books now upon 
the market, it shall be our design, as far 
as possible, to curtail the circulation of 
these among our readers and to censure, 
in no uncertain language, every attempt 
to deceive our friends. 


THE introduction, at the instance of 
Dr. Grenfell, of a herd of 300 domesti- 
cated reindeer into’ Labrador from 
Northern Norway is thus described by 
Francis H. Wood. In Labrador and 
Newfoundland vast quantities of rein- 
deer moss exist, similar in character to 
that of Northern Europe, and while the 
coast, rendered barren and unfertile by 
the Polar current which sweeps its 
shores, is incapable of supporting the 
ordinary domesticated animals, it yet 
possesses the means of supporting an 
unlimited number of reindeer. Indeed, 
wild reindeer or caribou are found in 
almost countless numbers in the interior 
of Labrador, one explorer having seen a 
herd migrating which he estimated as 
numbering 250,000. A supply of fresh 
meat and the other articles of diet, such 
as milk, butter, and cheese, is a great 
want in Labrador, which the reindeer is 
capable of providing: The absence of 
vegetables and the salt food on which 
the people are compelled to live produce 
a constant supply of scurvy -cases for 
treatment at our hospital centers, while 
the little ones are naturally great suffer- 
ers and grow up weakly or die from 
want of proper nourishment. It was cir- 
cumstances such as these that gave Dr. 
Grenfell the idea of carrying out a 
scheme along the lines pursued by Dr. 


-Jackson with such complete success in 


Alaska. In Labrador the deer will be 
valuable for transport. As _ transport 
animals reindeer are excellent, a single 
reindeer being capable of covering 100 


-miles, a day while drawing a load of 300 


lbs. Dr. Grenfell writes: ‘‘ We have 


‘also started to try and make the breed- 


ing of animals pay and have now a small 


fox farm, hare farm and a pigeon loft. 


A great drawback to the introduction of 
cattle is the absolute necessity of keep- 


-ing large numbers of dogs for the winter 


driving. If Labrador is ever to become 
a populous and flourishing country like 
Finland and Alaska, these must be done 
away with and the domestic reindeer 
introduced in their stead.” 





SPORTS 
SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Arizona Nicuts. By Stewart Edward 
White. Illustrated. The McClure Co., 
New York. Price, $1.50. 

After one has read Emerson Hough’s 
“ Story of the Cow-boy,” he will recog- 
nize in “ Arizona Nights” all of Mr. 
Hough’s subjects in actively moving 
pictures. Fantastic in colors, extrava- 
gant in speech and gesture, and each one 
executing his pas seul at the author’s 
command, like a tenderfoot in a Yuma 
bar-room, they are to reality what the 
popular photographer’s finished work is 
to the faces of his clientéle. But if the 
characters in the book are the extremes 
of their kind, it is because the public 
demands the limit in all stories of the 
West. Mr. White has been quick to 
answer the call, and has his reward in 
great popularity. 

It is perhaps in his descriptions of 
Nature that his best work is done, even 
if not appreciated. What more fully 
conveys the idea of distance than the 
following from “The Drive”? 

“Far in a remote distance lay a slen- 
der dark line across the plain. This we 
knew to be mesquite; and once entered, 
we knew it, too, would seem to spread 
out vastly. And then this grassv slope, 
on which we now rode, would show 
merely as an insignificant streak of yel- 
low. It is also like that in Arizona. I 
have ridden in succession through grass 
land, brush land, flower land, desert. 
Each in turn seemed to entirely fill the 
space of the plains between the moun- 
tains.” 

“ Arizona Nights” is a collection of 
stories, originally in McClure’s. Some 
months or more ago, reading the sketch 
“The Old Virginia” in the magazine, 
we recognized its vigorous humor and 
action before reading the writer’s name. 
Many of the stories are the kind we are 
glad to read again—not the long-drawn 
serials anent Buck Johnson or the 
Buried Treasure—but such as “ The 
Corner in Hosses ” or “ The Emigrants.” 
Even a Coloradoan can overlook the 
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little slurs against the Centennial State 
that have crept into the book. They 
really do not hurt the book, and cer- 
tainly do not hurt Colorado. 

CuHaRLeEs F. ALLEN. 


ss 
* * 


How to Cottect PostaGE Stamps. By 
Bertram T. K. Smith. The Macmillan 
Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York. Price, 
$2.00 net. 

An extremely interesting volume of 
nearly 200 pages, giving a history of the 
adhesive postage stamp from its first use 
in 1840 to the present time; together 
with steel-plate reproductions of all post- 
age stamps—new and old—of every 
country in the world. This is an in- 
structive and entertaining book, and will 
prove.a delight to the collector as well as 
to all those interested generally in phila- 
telic research. The postage stamp, as 
well as the stamped wrapper of the 17th 
century, has an interesting history and it 
will prove a source of wonder and inter- 
est to the reader to realize what a power- 
ful factor it has been in the progress of 
civilized humanity; as recorded in this 


valuable book. 
Ee ees 


In the course of a lecture by Dr. 
Olsen of Caterham Sanatorium, he re- 
ferred to the experiments of Prof. Fisher 
of Yale on the subject of diet and its 
relation to endurance. The flesh eaters 
were Yale athletes. The abstainers were 
mainly nurses from Battle Cree Sana- 
torium, some being ex-invalids and many 
of them leading a sedentary life. The 
experiments consisted in the first instance 
of holding both arms extended at the 
level of the shoulders. The best record 
of the meat-eating athletes was 22 min- 
utes and the average only Io minutes. 
For the flesh abstainers the best record 
was 200 minutes, the next best 176 min- 
utes, the third 170, and the fourth 160 
minutes, the average being 51 minutes. 
Another experiment consisted in deep 
bending of the knees. The flesh-eaters 
averaged 383 times, and the abstainers 
731 times, the latter again showing 


marked superiority over their compet- 
itors. 

















THE STATE AND THE GAME. 





The Jndependent of Oct. 1oth contains 
an interesting and instructive article un- 
der the above title, from the pen of Hon. 
Dwight W. Huntington, a well known 
lawyer and sportsman of Ohio. In this 
article, touching the comparative merits 
of the American and English systems of 
game preservation, Mr. Huntington has 
much to say in favor of the latter. “The 
advantages,’ he says, “of the English 
system are almost if not entirely un- 
known in America, and comparatively 
few of our sportsmen are familiar with 
the simple rules of game preserving 
which have made game preserves highly 
beneficial to the English people.” This 
is quite true and it will come as a sur- 
prise to many, that in a country some 30 
times as densely populated and one-six- 
tieth the size of the United States, wild 
game is still abundant, and that, although 
the sportsmen’s bag is unlimited by law 
and the markets stocked with native 
game during the open seasons (approxi- 
mately 6 months in the year), and that 
this game is much cheaper than other 
meat foods, birds are increasing and 
there is no fear, as in this country, that 
they will at any time become extinct. 
Mr. Huntington gives as a reason for 
this very desirable state of affairs, the 
superiority of ‘the English system of 
game preservation over that of the 
United States and goes farther by ear- 
nestly pointing out a remedy for the un- 
desirable conditions that confront the 
American sportsman of today. 

The English system depends upon 
game-keepers, employed by individuals 
and syndicates (which correspond to our 
game clubs) to properly look after the 
birds. The American system depends 
entirely upon police officers, usually 
termed game wardens, employed by the 
State to look after the law-breakers. In 
England there are about 12,000 game- 
keepers, who live on the preserves. In 
America there are about the same num- 
ber of game police officers, who usually 
reside in cities and towns and go forth 
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to seek the evil doers. In England the 
game birds are abundant and are increas- 
ing. In America they are nowhere 
plentiful and are even threatened with 
extinction. Mr. Huntington further says: 
“The grouse, pheasants, partridges and 
wild fowl are cheaper in the English 
markets than beef and poultry, and both 
the market gunner and the millionaire 
have much better shooting in England 
than they have in America. The En- 
glish market gunner may even use a 
punt-gun, that is a swivel gun mounted 
in a boat; over a hundred fowl are often 
killed with it at a single discharge. In 
the United States the use of large guns 
is everywhere prohibited and laws for- 
bidding the sale and transport of game 
have driven the market-gunner and the 
game dealers out of business. The gen- 
eral public knows not the taste of game.” 
While Mr. Huntington commends the 
work of our game wardens in their ef- 
forts to restrain and punish the illegal . 
killing of game, he still points to the fact 
that game birds have other and more 
destructive enemies against which there 
is no present means of combating—de- 
claring that the mink, fox, skunk, weasel, 
bobcat, the domestic cat, hawk, crow and 
other furry and feathered vermin destroy 
much more game in a year than is taken 
by the guns in a short open season. In 
England game-keepers are familiar with 
the habits of all these enemies and con- 
trol them with traps, guns and poison, 
so that the losses on the preserve are 
reduced to a minimum. It would be 
impossible for our game wardens to pre- 
vent the losses due to climate and ver- 
min, since they cannot even handle the 
larger game enemies—the illegal shoot- 
ers—on the large areas intrusted to their 
care. The average warden is required 
to police and guard about 300 square 
miles. Is it any wonder that our game 
birds are threatened with extinction? 
Mr. Huntington’s article covers too 
much ground to be fully elaborated here, 
but to the thoughtful sportsman and all 
those interested in the preservation of 
our game birds, as well as those whose 
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duty it is to legislate to that end, we 
heartily commend its perusal and study, 
‘believing that the suggestions therein 
contained, founded as they are upon 
-well authenticated statistics and informa- 
tion, will inspire a movement in the di- 
rection of needed reform. 


= 
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NOTES FROM LE CHASSEUR FRANCAIS. 








A Shark in a Net. 


.. A fisherman of Nanaimo, Canada, re- 
ports a terrible struggle with a shark 
that was taken in his net in the Toba 
Canal—the shark, in its mad attempts to 
break through the net, succeeding in 
overturning the boat of his enemy, and 
the shark, the boat,, the net and the 
fisherman were soon in the most intimate 
‘confusion. While the shark thrashed 
fiercely, in his efforts to free himself, the 
fisherman was also hustling to escape, 
succeeding at last in getting a hold upon 
the keel of his capsized boat, from which 
he was rescued by some companions. 
The shark was finally killed and hauled 
ashore. It.was 13 ft.. long. In the 
mélée both of the boots of the fisherman 
were badly torn by the shark’s teeth, 
-but the man himself escaped any serious 
injury. 


A Sword-fish Killed with Clubs. 


On Sunday, June 9g, I was invited to 
dine with my friend and colleague Dr. 
Gaillard of Plouharnel. Amongst other 
dishes there were served in a great plat- 
ter large slices of a fish, cooked au court 
bouillon, and accompanied with the most 
exquisite of mayonnaise sauces. This 
fish I found of the most delicate flavor 
and of a beautiful salmon tint, appetizing 
in the extreme, and I did not fail to 
compliment the hostess upon the quality 
and freshness of the salmon she had 
offered her guests. She responded with 
asmile: ‘A singular salmon,” she said 
—‘‘one at least 10 feet in length, such 
as perhaps never before was seen in the 
Bay of Plouharnel.” . 

This bay, one of the inlets from the 
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Gulf of Morbihan, reaches from the coast 
of Carnac to the peninsula of Quiberon ; 
at low tide it is almost dry, except for a 
long canal-like channel that in many 
places can be waded across in rubber 
boots. At rare intervals porpoises and 
dolphins are seen in this bay at high tide. 
On the 7th of June, when the tide was 
nearly out, three 12 to 15-year-old boys 
discovered two enormous fish in the 
channel mentioned, making a great dis- 
turbance in the water as they tried their 
best to escape into the open sea. The 
boys did not hesitate but at once attacked 
the larger fish with clubs and pocket- 
knives; it was soon killed and thereupon 
was cut into three portions, one for each 
of the boy captors. The smaller fish 
succeeded in reaching the deep water 
and promptly escaped. The pieces of 
the other fish were loaded upon a .wheel- 
barrow and sold at Plouharnel ata ri- 
diculously low price. The fish so strange- 
ly taken was one of the Mediterranean 
sword-fishes whose exquisite salmon- 
colored flesh Monsieur Fulbert Dumon- 
teil described in the March number of 
the Chasseur Francais, and which by 
good fortune I had the opportunity of 
tasting at the table of my friend the 
doctor.—Dr. Cuoparp of Plouharnel. 





CHEWING THE RAG. 


Not many years since I was a teacher 
for white students in one of the Southern 
States. On several occasions in the fall 
of the year, in company with a number 
of my older boys, I went nutting on 
Saturdays. It was fine sport, besides it 
furnished exercise—very much needed 
after having been confined to the class- 
room during the entire week from morn- 
ing till night. Pecans were plentiful, as 
were also chinquepins, hickory nuts and 
chestnuts, and we were always rewarded 
by finding all we could conveniently carry. 

One day, while returning from an ex- 
cursion to the bottom lands along the 
placid Tombigbee, we saw a short dis- 
tance ahead of us an old man whom I 
had frequently met in the little village 
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where the school-house was located. He 
was a typical backwoodsman and a gen- 
uine Southerner. He was in his shirt- 
sleeves, his homespun trousers tucked 
into the tops of high boots, while from 
under his broad-brimmed slouch hat 
heavy iron-grey locks fell to his bony 
shoulders. He had the regulation thin 
whiskers and mustache, generally shown 
in pictures, and a snuff mop (which is 
usually in evidence, especially in the re- 
mote districts of the South) protruded 
from between his teeth. 

He carried a long rifle of an ancient 
pattern and when we had approached to 
within 8 or 10 rods he motioned for us 
to stop. This we did without any pro- 
test. He then raised his weapon and 
sighted it at something high in the trees. 
Shortly a sharp report rang out. We 
waited, expecting to see something fall, 
but were disappointed. Then we started 
toward him. He signaled us to stop as 
before, while he proceeded to re-load. 
Taking aim, he again fired. We stood 
expectant for a few seconds; then, find- 
ing he had been unsuccessful, we went 
up to where he was standing. He seemed 
to be greatly worried. We saluted him 
courteously but he only mumbled in- 
coherently to himself. Finally he said 
very sorrowfully: ‘Wall, ef I’ve got to 
do hit, I’ve got to do hit!”’ Suiting the 
action to the word, he drew from his hat 
a dirty old rag and proceeded to chew it 
savagely. I looked on in wonder. I 
had heard of many superstitious rites, 
but this was a new one. When he had 
chewed the rag to his evident satisfaction 
he replaced it in his hat, remarking half 
apologetically: ‘Thar now! I kacker- 
late she’ll let me alone. Been foolin’ 
round all evenin’. On’y got two squ’ls 
in five shots. Don’t like to chaw the 
tag with ary one, speshally a neighbor ; 
bat when Ole Moll Scroggings bewitches 
my gun, her must look out. Wait a bit 
and I’ll go with you-all.” He then re- 
loaded his rifle and went with us on our 
homeward journey, and, strange as it may 
appear, was successful in bringing down 
a number of squirrels without one miss. 
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When we parted company, one of the 
boys explained to me that many old 
people believed that if a witch had placed 
a “spell” upon anything, one could 
render the spell non-effective by chew- 
ing a rag violently and that every time 
one’s jaws came together the witch 
would suffer the most excruciating pain. 

I do not know how the slang expres- 
sion ‘‘chewing the rag” originated, but 
I know that this story is literally true. 
Sometimes, when a hunter made a bad 
shot and a rag was not at hand, which 
was rarely the case, I have known him 
to seize a small hickory shrub and twist 
it until it finally parted. This, I was in- 
formed, was almost if not quite as effect- 
ive as chewing the rag. 

WituiaM A. Davis. 





DECLARING that fish-ways must be 
provided and that he will assist in every 
way in prosecutions, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Washington advises J. S. Rise- 
land, State Fish Commissioner, and J. 
A. Uhlig, game warden, that the owners 
of dams in the Spokane River, in which 
400,000 food fish were planted recently, 
can be ordered to maintainthem. After 
quoting from the code, showing the fine 
for failure to provide adequate fish-ways 
to be from $100 to $250, the decision 
adds: “In the light of this salutary pro- 
vision of the law, the Attorney General 
is of the opinion that the owners of the 
dams referred to should be compelled to 
install proper fish-ways, and to that end 
this office will be glad indeed to assist 
you in your commendable efforts to con- 
serve and protect the fish of Spokane 
River, and we believe that every effort 
should be directed along this line.” 





THE largest rainbow trout ever taken 
in the Crow’s Nest Pass district of East 
Kootenai was captured by Eleanor Laid- 
law of Spokane. Miss Laidlaw, who is 
16 years old, caught the trout with an 
8-ounce rod. It weighed 4% lbs., 
measuring 26 inches in length and 12 
in girth. 





SPORTS 
THREE ANIMAL STORIES. 
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During a drizzly November day, while wait- 
ing for a contentious jury to say whether an 
alleged bootlegger was a slandered lamb or a 
defiant law-breaker, the Circuit Judge and the 
barristers sat with feet cocked high on the 
guard around the old stove and smoked in con- 
tented comradeship. Which means they fell 
a-yarning—each trying to outdo sop and 
his Fables. 

An up-the-country lawyer told the story of 
the horse in words and figures: Judge Ed. 
McKee, formerly of the First District bench, 
owns a large farm near Memphis, Missouri. 
In his barns are several blooded horses, as he 
has the Kentuckian’s love for good animals; 
but there was a thorn in the flesh on an ad- 
joining farm. The judge had a neighbor who 
owned a fine span of bays and the judge’s 
iron-grey team couldn’t throw dust in their 
eyes. The judge, however, would never admit 
this. One day his neighbor was haled before 
the police judge at Memphis for violating the 
speed ordinance. He was found guilty and 
promptly appealed to the Circuit Court. In 
glancing over his docket, Judge McKee ran 
across the item: “Town of Memphis vs. Tom 
Jones.” 

“What does that mean?” he asked the clerk. 

“ Appeal from the police court. Fast driv- 
ing.” : 

“Tom Jones fined for fast driving!” ex- 
claimed His Honor, in surprise—‘ what team 
did he have?” 

“Don’t know; believe it was the bays.” 

“No! that mud-colored outfit, with spotted 
legs and watery eyes? Why, they wouldn’t 
run a little bit! I overtook them out on the 
prairie the other day and ran away from ’em 
inside of a quarter without bringing out the 
perspiration on the greys. Fast driving with 
those half-fed skeletons! why, he couldn’t do 
it. Jones couldn’t break any town ordinance 
with those cattle. You can dismiss the case 
against him, Mr. Clerk. The Court takes judi- 
cial knowledge of the fact that Mr. Jones is 
not a law violator—not with them drome- 
daries!” 

ok ok * 

A Blackstone from Saline County entered 
the contest with this narrative of the milk- 
producer. 

John Boyd was a thrifty farmer but an ex- 
ceedingly cautious man. He hauled hay to 
Marshall, Saline County, his nearest market, 
on Saturdays, and sometimes let his wagon 
stand on the Square while he went around 
making purchases for the house. There was 
a piratical cow roaming around town at her 
own unfettered will, and she soon became ac- 
quainted with John’s habits and knew it was 
dinner time when he came to town. John 


shooed her away from his hay wagon until he 
got tired and at last he sought legal advice. 
Judge Samuel Davis of the 15th Circuit Bench 
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—then a practicing attorney—was the re- 
cipient of John’s tale of woe. ‘“ Colonel Davis,” 
he said, “if you drove to town every Saturday 
afternoon with a little jag of hay, and an old 
speckled cow came around and ate up the 
hay while you were buying molasses and 
things at the store, what would you do with 
that cow?” 

“Shoot her,’ said Davis, promptly. 

“ Hey?” 

“You bet I would. I think I know that old 
cow and if she’d come along poking her nose 
into my wagon, I’d blow her blamed brains 
out too quick.” 

John wasn’t entirely satisfied. He thought 
over the matter and concluded to pass the 
question up to another disciple of Blackstone. 
Davis’s advice smacked too much of anarchy; 
so he consulted William Thorgmocton, an old 
and tried advocate. 

“You chump you! don’t you know if you 
killed a man’s cow that way you'd be guilty 
of a felony and they’d send you to the peni- 
tentiary?” said Thorgmocton, indignantly. 

“But Colonel Davis said to shoot her.” 

“He did, eh? What does he know about 
law I’d like to know! Never won a case in 
his life except by a scratch on some miserable 
technicality. But you do as you please, John 
—kill her and go to the pen if you want to.” 

John went back to Davis and told him what 
Thorgmocton had said. 

“Said I didn’t know anything about law, did 
he?” roared the Colonel. “Well, we'll see 
who’s right. You come in next Saturday with 
your hay and a gun, and if that cow gets near 
your wagon shoot her down. If they send you 
to the pen, I’ll go in your place. I’ll teach 
that fellow what I don’t know about the law!” 

“But, Colonel,” protested the hay merchant, 
“he read me a whole lot of stuff out of the 
books and said there was no getting around 
a 

“Read fiddlesticks!” thundered Davis. “ He’s 
dead wrong, I tell you. I know, because that 
old speckled heifer’s my cow!” 


* * * 


Judge Bert D. Nortoni, of the St. Louis Court 
of Appeals, began his legal career in the rural 
districts of Macon County; he has property 
interests there yet and frequently visits the 
county seat. While there on a recent trip, 
he related to a small group of attorneys in 
the Circuit Court this incident illustrating the 
sagacity of the dog: “We were trying an old 
man from Valley Township, Cornelius O’Briet 
by name, to see whether he should be put ul 
der bond to keep the peace. The application 
was made by the defendant’s wife and daugh- 
ters, who said he took spells and ran them out 
of the house with a butcher knife or an axe OF 
anything that came handy. O’Brien was 70 
years of age but large and strong. In court 
he was a picture of injured innocence and his 
white hairs made capital ground for a pathetic 
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plea by his lawyer, a young man named Dan- 
nie Hughes. Coming down the highway to 
court, a nondescript yellow dog had attached 
itself to O’Brien and curled down at his feet 
when the old man took his chair. The inci- 
dent did not escape Dannie. Senator Vest’s 
remarkably affecting tribute to the dog as a 
friend of man was just being printed by the 
country press, and Dan, it seems, had it pretty 
well in his memory. A portion of it hit the 
case at bar as if built for it. 

“ *Gentlemen of the jury,’ said Dan slowly, 
as if forming his speech as he went along, ‘the 
best friend a man has may turn against him 
and become his enemy, as you see by the un- 
fortunate circumstances in this case. His son 
or daughter whom he has reared with loving 
care May prove ungrateful. You see that 
here. Those who are nearest and dearest to 
us, those whom we trust with our happiness 
and our good name, may become traitors to 
their faithh The money a man has he may 
lose. The people who are prone to fall on 
their knees to do us honor may be the first 
to throw the stone of malice when failure 
settles its murky cloud upon our head. The 
one absolutely unselfish friend that man can 
have in this selfish world—the one that never 
proves ungrateful or treacherous—is his dog.’ 

“With that, if you will believe me, that fool 
canine raised up and delivered a long, mourn- 
ful howl as if saying Amen! 

“Dan went on: ‘And when the last scene 
of all comes and death takes the master in its 
embrace and his body is laid away in the cold 
ground, no matter if all other friends pursue 
their way, there, by the graveside, will the 
noble dog be found, his head between his 
paws, his heart sad, but with eyes wide open 
in alert watchfulness—faithful and true even 
in death.’ 

“By this time the old man and dog were 
both weeping and even the justice’s eyes 
looked glassy. I thought the State was a 
goner, because there didn’t seem any way of 
straightening the thing out. The dog played 
out his part like a little man.” 

“How did the thing end up?” asked the Cir- 
cuit Judge. 

“Oh,- they stuck him for a thousand dollar 
peace bond, and he had to go to jail,” replied 
Nortoni. “You see, the dog belonged to one 
of the jurymen!” EpcarR WHITE. 


———__. 


ADIRONDACK NOTES. 





THe hunting season in this vicinity has been 
a most successful one. Game of all kinds has 
been very plentiful in the Southern Adiron- 
dacks, and but few hunters have gone into the 
woods hereabouts and returned empty handed. 
An enormous crop of beechnuts on the ridges, 
which, on account of the early frosts began to 
ripen and fall, enticed the game from the low- 
lands, and as everything from a blue-jay to a 





bear is fond of these dainty morsels, hidden 
away in their triangular shells, it is no wonder 
that the majority of hunters have sought the 
hardwood growths, in the hopes of getting a 
shot at the fleet-footed buck or perchance a 
shiny black bear. 

ok * 

SPORTSMEN will be interested in a movement 
started at Albany to have the game laws 
amended so as to have the deer season begin a 
month later in the fall and continue into No- 
vember. Two reasons form the foundation for 
the movement: the first is that a later season, 
starting about October 1, will find practically 
all the leaves gone from the trees and will ina 
large measure prevent the many shooting trag- 
edies that occur each fall, when careless hunt- 
ers blaze away at any movement shielded by 
leaves; the second reason is that a later season 
would find deer in better shape, they being 
fatter, and, providing the season were extended 
until snow comes, would improve one’s chances 
at the sport. 

* * * 

Tne deer hunting season in the Adirondacks, 
which closed at midnight Oct. 31, furnished an 
appalling and unprecedented record as regards 
the number of hunters killed or wounded in 
that section during the period of slightly more 
than six weeks. In 46 days of hunting—from 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 31 at midnight—eight seekers 
after deer were killed, several maimed for life 
and others less seriously injured. Practically 
the entire number of victims were shot by com- 
panions or members of other hunting parties in 
mistake for deer. 

Ld * * 

AMONG the seven deer brought out of the 
Adirondacks by a party of Ballston hunters, the 
one killed by Chas. H. Streever is especially 
worthy of notice. It is the largest buck killed 
this year in this section—weighing 290 lbs. and 
with immense antlers having 21 prongs. The 
antlers are peculiar in that they have the same 
appearance as those of a moose, the horns being 
flat instead of round. 

OK * * 

A LARGE black bear weighing nearly 300 lbs. 
was brought to Northville a few days ago by 
Giles VanDyke who was a member of a party 
of hunters who had followed Bruin five miles. 
Having shot him at the start, the party traced 
the bear by the blood and they were led a 
merry chase through swamps and underbrush. 
A peculiar fact is that the bear walked the 
entire length of every log. The chase began 
near Tenentoille and ended in Hope Falls. 

Adirondacks, N. Y. J. P. FLETCHER. 





——<——___ 


R. J. Jackson broke 450 ex 480 at Waco, 
Texas, Oct. 24, shooting U. M. C. shells and a 
Remington Autoloading gun. Geo. Maxwell 
tore off 100 straight at Fairplay, Mo., and Den- 
ny Holland broke 97 ex 100 to keep him com- 
pany—both shooting U. M. C. steel-lined shells. 


SPORTS 


AT THE TRAPS. 
FUTURE EVENTS. 
1908. 


1—Toronto (Ont.) Trapshooting League. 
. M. Dunk, Sec’y. 
. 1— Schenectady (N. Y.) G. C. tournament. 
. Wallburg, Sec’y. 
. 1.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Bergen Beach G. C. 
. H. Schortemeier, Sec’y-Megr. 

Jan. 14-17.—Hamilton (Ont.) G. C. 18th annual 
tournament. J. J. Lawlor, Sec’y. 

Jan. 23-25.——Pinehurst (N. C.) annual midwin- 
ter handicap. Herbert L. Jillson, Sec’y. 

Jan. 23-25.—Pinehurst (N. C.) annual midwin- 
ter tournament. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 1—Brenham, 
Handicap. 

Feb. 22.—Troy, N. Y.—Mountain View G. C. J. 
J. Farrell, Sec’y. 

March 16-17.—Pinehurst, 
championship. 

March 16-17.—Pinehurst (N. C.) G. C. annual 
club championship. Herbert L. Jillson, Sec’y. 

April 1.—Montclair, N. J—Championship of 
Metropolitan clubs, under auspices of Mont- 
clair G. C. Edward Winslow, Sec’y. 

Jan. 14-17.—Eighteenth tournament of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., Gun Club, at live birds and targets. 
J. J. Lawlor, secretary. 

Montclair, N. J., Gun Club.—Target shooting 
every Saturday afternoon. 

The Bergen Beach, L. I., Gun Club holds a shoot 
on the 2d Tuesday of every month. 

The Sheepshead Bay, L. I., Rod and Gun Club 
shoots on 3d Thursday of each month. 

Open shooting every Saturday and on all holi- 
days at Watson’s Park, Chicago. Geo. H. 
Steenberg, secretary, 2372 115th St. 

Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club.—Club shoot on 
3d Saturday of every month. 

South Side Gun Club, Newark, N. J.—Target 
shooting every Saturday afternoon. Francis 
A. Nott, Jr., secretary. 


Tex.—Sunny South 


N. C.—Annual club 


eo 


TRAP AT PINEHURST. 


Trapshooting will be one of the main sports 
of the season at Pinehurst, N. C. Sweepstakes 


and cup events, under Interstate Association 
rules, will be the main features of the com- 
petition. The first annual midwinter handicap 
will be held on Jan. 23-25. The shooting season 
will close with the annual championship, March 
16-17. We quote from the announcement as 
follows: 

“In the midwinter handicap two sterling 
cups, one for a preliminary and the other for 
the handicap, together with $500 added money, 
divided in events according to the rules of the 
Interstate Association, will be offered. 

“On the first day and the mornings of the 
second and third days, there will be held twen- 
ty scratch events of fifteen targets each, open 
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to amateurs only, with an entrance fee of $1.50 
for each event. 

“One dollar a day extra will also be charged 
to those entering in any of these events, to be 
added to $300 of the added money and divided 
among those who do not win the amount of 
their entrance. 

“The preliminary handicap is booked for the 
afternoon of Jan. 24; 100 targets, unknown - 
angles, $7 entrance fee, targets included; handi- 
caps from 16 to 23 yds.; high guns, not class 
shooting; $75 will be added to the purse; open 
to amateurs only. 

“On the afternoon of Jan. 25 the midwinter 
handicap will be shot; 100 targets, unknown 
angles, $10 entrance fee, targets included; 
handicaps from 16 to 23 yds.; high guns, not 
class shooting; $125 will be added to the purse; 
open to amateurs only. 

“Stated tournament fixtures, all handicap 
events for sterling Country Club cups, 100 tar- 
gets each, are announced for Jan. 31, Feb. 18, 
March 7. The annual club championship, a 200 
target event, is booked for March 16 and 17. 

“Hundred-target sweepstakes will be held 
every Monday, tournament days excepted, from 
Nov. 15 to April 15, with an entrance fee of 
$2 each to be divided according to Interstate 
Association rules. 

“A gold medal will be awarded for the three 
best scores made during the season in 100- 
target events; scratch shooting, and open to 
amateurs only; winner to have shot at least 
five 100-target strings.” 


ee EEE 


SHOOTING NOTES. 


PLANS are now under consideration by the 
old rod and gun club, Eau Claire, Wis., for 
holding some social events during the winter. 


+ * . 


AT a late meet of the Cincinnati Gun Club, 
the score of Miss Frances Altherr (45 ex 50) 
was the most interesting feature of the day’s 
shooting. She also won the Nov. prize, with 42, 
12 and 45—a total of 129 out of a possible 150. 


*- s & 


YALE’s gun club won the intercollegiate cham- 
pionship Noy. 9, on the grounds of the Clear- 
view Gun Club, Philadelphia. Yale scored 215 
ex 250; Pennsylvania came second, with 182; 
while Harvard and Princeton tied for third, 
with 181. -Pugsley and Hebard of Yale tied for 
individual honors, with 46 ex 50, but on the 
shoot-off Hebard won out with 25 straight to 
Pugsley’s 22. Warder was high gun for Penn- 
sylvania, with 44 ex 50. Wight of Princeton 
shot 41 ex 50, which was the best Tiger score. 
Brewer and Hathaway tied for the honor of 
being high gun for Harvard, with 44 ex 50. 
The scores of the Yale team were: E. Pugsley, 
46: M. Hebard, 46: S. B. Prudeau, 44; B. Thaw, 
Jr., 40; J. Kerr, 39; total, 215. 
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A MAINE WOODS PET. 


How would my readers like a real live deer 
for a pet? I dare say there isn’t one of you 
but would welcome such! Mr. Spaulding Ab- 
bott, a well-known Maine man who has lately 
returned from his winter’s work as scaler in 
the big logging camps at the West Arm in the 
Rangeley Lakes, brought a picture of a pet 
deer they had at the camps. Near the camps 
there was a deer yard—perhaps a dozen or 
more—although they rarely saw over 5 or 6 
at a time. You know when the snow gets 
deep in the woods, especially in severe winters, 
the deer have a “yard.” You see, they can’t 
travel much in the deep snow and Nature 
gives them a plan of keeping in a drove to- 


that from his hands he would receive kind- 
ness and plenty of sugar. The deer soon be- 
came playful and ate his oats like a sheep, 
although the deer takes smaller mouthfuls, 
and his ears are ever on the alert for a strange 
sound. They took pictures of him and many 
a pleasant hour did he help to pass away in 
that lonely camp ’way up in the big woods. 
And one day he became playful. Although 
he was a 3-year-old buck, he did not have any 
horns, for it is natural for these animals to 
shed their horns at certain seasons, and so 
one day one of the lumbermen who ventured 
into the hovel received a playful bunt from 
Mr. Deer that sent the man headlong a dozen 
feet away. 

Then came a Sunday morning—a delightful, 








THE PET OF THE CAMP. 





gether, where there is plenty of food and they 


can keep the snow trodden down. A deer, you 
know, for all he is able to combat with the 
elements of the woods, cannot survive too 
much hardship. But to return to this deer. 

Mr. Abbott found him exhausted in the deep 
Stow. Wild as the little buck was, it was an 
easy task to capture him and take him to 
camp. Then they fed him, to show him they 
Meant to be friendly, and by night he would 
eat sugar from Mr. Abbott’s hand. The next 
day he would eat oats and corn and wandered 
about the hovel in a fearless manner. Of 
course all this time the deer was reviving from 
his exhaustion and regaining his strength. 
His big, innocent eyes would pick Mr. Abbott 
out of all the 30 men in the camp, knowing 


crisp winter day up there. The day that the 
deer got his liberty. He was strong enough 
now to go back to the woods and so the day 
was made a gala one and the door of the hovel 
opened. For a little while the buck seemed 
loath to leave his newly found friends—then— 
then perhaps over in the woods he heard a 
call from his mates—and away he frisked. 
They didn’t see him again for many months, 
but the loggers, who failed to notice when a 
big fork-full of the precious hay slid from 
their loads to the wayside, were pleased in 
the morning to find it had disappeared in the 
night and little tracks in the deep snow told 
plainly who had been there. 
Norway, Maine. Harry A. PACKARD. 
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SPORTS 
A TEXAS WOLF HUNT. 


This is a beautiful country and the climate is 
unexcelled anywhere, but game is scarce. There 
is no water for wild-fowl near here, but on the 
Fronteras River, some 50 miles north of here, 
there are any amount of them during the win- 
ter. The greatest small game country I ever 
saw I found in Pecos County, Texas, some 200 
miles east and north of El Paso. I spent my 
vacation in May in that country on a stock 
ranch 45 miles from a railroad and one cannot 
go 500 yards in any direction without running 
into quail (the blue mountain kind), jack-rab- 
bits and cotton-tails. 

The ranch is 28 miles long by 14 wide and 
is well stocked with cattle and horses. My 
brother-in-law has been manager of the ranch 
for several years and he certainly showed me a 
good time. We had an exciting experience with 
wolves, which may prove interesting to your 
readers. 

One afternoon E. and myself took a ride 
over the ranch, he carrying his six-shooter and 
I a .30-30 carbine. When within about 800 yds. 
of a small hill some ten miles from the ranch 
house, we saw a dead yearling lying under a 
mesquite bush near the point of the hill and 
just outside a dry arroyo that came in near the 
hill. E. looked at the dead animal through his 
field glasses and we both began to wonder what 
had killed it, when we saw something move in 
the mesquite just at the head of the arroyo. At 
first we thought it was a coyote; then we both 
thought of wolves. It was so far we couldn’t 
tell what it was, so we quickly turned and rode 
back and around the opposite side of the hill; 
then up the hillside to within 100 yds. of the 
top, dismounted and dropped the reins over the 
horses’ heads and crawled up until we could 
see over the top of the hill into the valley below. 
Just out of the arroyo and scouting over the 
prairie were three wolves that looked as big as 
beef steers, while a short distance behind 
trotted along an old she-wolf with seven cubs 
at her heels. We watched them a few minutes 
but the distance was too far for my kind of 
shooting, being nearly 1,000 yds. I was in a 
quandary what to do, when E. said, “Give me 
the gun; I can kill the whole bunch. You take 
the field glasses and begin crawling back to- 
ward the horses. As soon as I open up the 
artillery, jump up and run for the ponies and 
bring them up as fast as you can.” Back I 
started and as soon as the .30-30 began to pop I 
tore through the rocks and greaseweed toward 
the ponies. They were scared and it took me a 
couple of minutes to catch them; then I started 
toward the shooting, dragging the unwilling 
ponies after me. E. had emptied the magazine 
without dojng any damage and the wolves were 
2 miles away and going like the wind. The 
cubs had become so frightened that they failed 
to locate the shots and came tearing back over 
the hill, nearly running over us. E. shot at the 
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nearest one twice with his old Colt’s .45— 
missing both times; then, shouting to me to 
keep the cub in sight and not let him get away, 
he was off after the bunch. 

Right there I had the ride of my life. The 
young wolf would run at full tilt for a couple 
of hundred yards, then squat down and jump to 
one side. My pony had not cut out cattle for 
four years for nothing, however, and down he 
would come, stiff-legged, from a dead run to a 
standstill, jolting my eye-teeth-out, and off we 
would go on another tack.. I had stuck the field 
glasses inside my shirt and they were pounding 
my insides out; my hat was under one arm (I 
had never had time to put it on), and, what 
with keeping the pony turning and twisting 
with the wolf, I was sure busy. After about 
half an hour of this I had the cub so tired I 
could easily keep up with him, so I began to 
jump off my pony, grabbing a rock or two; then 
into the saddle again, and, catching up with 
the cub, I would let fly. Either I was a poor 
shot or the wolf was an expert dodger, for I 
threw a great quantity of rock at him without 
hurting anything except my arm. 

E. had been successful in killing two cubs 
with his six-shooter, and, being out of ammuni- 
tion and game, began to look around for me; he 
located me at last and here he came on a dead 
run, yelling as only a cow puncher can. “Don’t 
kill him! don’t kill him! we'll catch him 
alive!” he said, and proceeded to try to rope 
the then tired but still very game cub; but 
without success, as we had pulled some cows 
out of the bog that morning and the rope was 
stiff from the mud that had stuck on it and 
dried. At last I got disgusted, and, after giving 
my wolf a final run, jumped off the horse and 
took after him on foot, overtook him and grabbed 
a hind-leg and began to swing my prize in a 
circle to keep him from biting me. E. jumped 
off his pony and slipped the noose of his rope 
over the cub’s neck as I swung him slowly 
around, and we had him. We cut strings from 
our saddles, tied his legs and muzzled him, and, 
throwing him on the saddle, carried him into 
camp, reaching home just at dark. Tired? I 
never felt so tired in all’ my life and I reckon 
the ponies thought they had been through a 
dozen round-ups. They had extra rations that 
night and after a good hot dinner I sneaked off 
and nobody had to sing me to sleep that night. 

I received a letter from the ranch a few days 
ago and they still have my wolf (or lobo, as 
they call him). He is as wild as the day he 
was caught—forever pacing up and down the 
length of his chain and no doubt longing for 
those May days when he was learning his ABCs 
in the art of hamstringing yearlings. 

State of Sonora, Mez. W. F. Coitett. 


eo 


Tue Sterling, Ill., Gun Club has bought wild 
rice and will try the experiment of sowing 
same in the rivers, marshes and places where 
the carp have destroyed the former supply. 
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OUR OZARK LETTER. 





AcAIn the shadow has moved around the dial 
plate of time. The hunting season is here again 
and the man with a gun is in his glory; the 
healthy primal impulses of man’s nature are 
again predominant for a little while. The whis- 
tle of Bob White or the Kaulp! kaulp! of that 
princely game bird, the wild turkey, tightens 
every nerve and quickens his pre-historic in- 
stincts. By the calendar it is Deecmber. In 
the North it is “winter-time,” but here in the 
Ozarks it is glorious. The gold and purple are 
in the leaf, the nights are “crimpy” and full of 
frost but in the daytime it is Indian summer. 


* es «& 


WueEN these lines come to the eyes of Sports 
AFIELD’s readers, the grand and sacred holiday 
of the year will be upon us—when young hearts 
and old hearts alike will beat a little faster, 
when anticipation and joy will wait upon young 
and old. Some may receive more and others 
less of the season’s good cheer; but it is the 
sincere wish of the writer that every heart may 
receive a fair share of Christmas happiness. 


“Ring out the old; ring in the new! 
Ring, happy bells! across the snow. 
The year is going—let him go. 

Ring out the false; ring in the true!” 


On account of the weather conditions and the 
little that is being said or done in anticipation 
of the great festival, it is very hard for the 
writer (who was born and raised a little far- 
ther north, where snow was a regular dressing 
for the December landscape) to realize that it 
is Christmas. Snow and the good old-fashioned 
observance of Christmas is a rarity here in the 
Ozarks. However, there is no disputing the 
flight of time: the holiday season, the 20th 
century Christmas, is here. 

at * tk 

RECENTLY our pretty little game bird, Bob 
White, has attained to high favor among the 
farmers of this section—who, having just dis- 
covered that Bob White is a very useful bird 
in devouring insects, are unanimously extend- 
ing a friendly hand for his protection. Many 
of our farmers are posting their land and will 
not allow “quail” to be hunted or killed on 
their farms at all. They look on Bob White 
a an insignificant game bird, but they say 
he is a great protection to their crops on ac- 
count of the vast number of insects he con- 
Sumes. The farmers are right. The sentiment 


_ for the protection of Bob White is of recent 


bifth and is spreading like a prairie fire. I 
hope it will endure. 


* eo * 

Ix Oregon County, Mo., and Fulton County, 
Ark., are grouped Grand Gulf and Mammoth 
Spring and Spring River—natural curiosities, 
80 wonderful, so beautiful and furnishing so 


Many openings for investors, that, were they 
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hid in the jungles of Africa, or within the 
shadow of the mountain peaks of Southern 
Europe, artists would haunt them with sketch- 
books and poets would rave over their soul- 
inspiring beauty. The Grand Gulf is the crown- 
ing wonder of the group. Two shallow streams, 
about a quarter of a mile distant from each 
other, flowing in the same direction over an 
elevated plateau, suddenly drop into cafions 500 
feet deep. These two cafions form a junction 
half a mile below, where they strike a mountain 
lying directly across their path. This mountain 
has been tunneled by the action of the water 
and the natural bridge thus formed is no less 
a curiosity and is almost equal in size to the 
famous Natural Bridge of Virginia. After pass- 
ing through this mountain, the united stream 
strikes another mountain and tunnels it for 
several hundred feet and then spreads out into 
an immense underground lake, the area of 
which has never been ascertained. Many par- 
ties have entered the tunnel and picnics have 
been held by torchlight on the margin of the 
lake, but still it remains a mystery. No light 
can exist long over the bosom of the lake and 
nothing can be heard save the far-away rumble 
of the waters as they rush on. This under- 
ground lake is the reservoir which supplies 
Mammoth Spring, the largest spring in the 
world, with its 60,000 cubic feet of water a 
minute. The most surprising feature in con- 
nection with this extraordinary natural curi- 
osity is the fact that when these great cafions 
are filled with water, even to the arch of the 
natural bridge (hundreds of feet high), the 
volume of water in Mammoth Spring is not in- 
creased. Mammoth Spring covers 18 acres of 
ground 200 feet deep with crystal water. 
Spanned by an immense steel bridge, navigated 
by naphtha launches and flowing its 60,000 cu- 
bic feet a minute over a dam of solid masonry 
170 feet long and 28 feet high, it presents an 


admirable picture. 
ok 


OzarK County is again on the eve of a min- 
eral boom—the county having experienced a 
similar attack about 8 years ago. The cause 
of the present excitement is the fact that the 
Brooklyn multimillionaire, Gratz, has sent a 
professional mineralogist to study the rocks of 
Ozark County, and incidentally to survey the 
20,000 acres of Government land which Mr. 
Gratz purchased last summer. Consequently, 
every native of the county is bringing in a 
supply of “rosin jack,” “tiff,” “spar” and chunks 
of zinc, lead, iron, copper, etc., for the mineral 


expert to inspect. 
* 2 


The mineralogist (I have forgotten the gen- 
tleman’s name) says that if his report to Mr. 
Gratz of the mineral prospect is favorable, Mr. 
Gratz will have a railroad built through the 
county immediately, if not sooner. It is need- 
less to say that every citizen of the county is 
doing everything possible to see that the ex- 
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pert’s report is favorable. To judge by the very 
large collection of “ore” specimens that are on 
exhibition, it is hard to understand how the 
report could be otherwise than favorable. Every 
farmer claims to have a fine prospect on his 
land. Come on with your railroad, Mr. Gratz! 
cS * *” 

Tuis reminds me. There is an old gentleman 
living in Ozark County who has on his farm 
what appears to be a very rich prospect hole, 
which he claims contains both silver and gold. 
Samples from his “mine” have been assayed by 
two different parties and both assays showed a 
high per cent. of the two precious metals. 
Prominent men have tried to buy the mine, but 
the old gentleman, believing that he has a 
Klondyke bonanza, has set his price at $2,000,- 
000, and stubbornly holds out for that amount. 
It is not likely that he will find a buyer soon. 

co ok ok 

SMALL game and wild turkeys are unusually 
abundant in the Ozarks this fall, and quail dur- 
ing the past two years have increased fully 50 


per cent. Morris RIce. 
White Oak Farm, Mo. 


SPORT AT ARANSAS PASS. 


I have to report that the Aransas Pass Tar- 
pon Club has awarded 3 silver buttons to J. E. 
Cotter of Tarpon, Texas, and 2 silver buttons to 
A. W. Hooper of Boston, for landing tarpon not 
less than 4 ft. 6 in. on No. 9 linen line and 
with rod not less than 6 ft. long and tip not 
weighing more than 6 ozs., according to the 
rules laid down by the Club. The longest tar 
pon measured 5 ft. 1 in., which is slightly 
under the length (5 ft. 6 in.) which entitles the 
fisherman to a gold button. At this writing no 
one has been successful in securing a gold but- 
ton, but many have tried and are still trying. 

Mr. Hooper relates an exciting experience 
with a 6-ft. tarpon on No. 9 line .a few days 
ago. He struck the fish near the end of the 
jetty at Aransas Pass and Mr. Tarpon imme- 
diately made numerous vicious leaps to release 
himself. When he found the hook securely fas- 
tened, he settled down to fight it out. The odds 
were decidedly in favor of the tarpon, as all 
that was between him and freedom was a deli- 
cate No. 9 line of 18 pounds breaking strain. 
Evidently the tarpon’s intention was to go into 
the Bay by way of the Pass and after he had 
gone about 500 ft. he suddenly wheeled about 
and headed for the sea, leaping continually un- 
til he had nearly exhausted Mr. Hooper’s line 
supply. By putting all of the pressure possible 
on the reel, the fish was finally stopped when 
nearly 4 miles from shore and well out to sea. 
By reason of the thumb drag on the line as 
well as wear of same through the guides of the 
rod, it began to weaken to such an extent that 
it broke, with the tarpon within 100 ft. of the 
gaff and apparently conquered. Of course Mr. 


AFIELD. 


Hooper was greatly disappointed. Had he been?) 
successful in landing the fish, he would have 
secured that much-coveted gold button which 
the Club awards for landing a tarpon not less 
than 5 ft. 6 inches in length. 
Akron, Ohio. J. E. PFLUEGER. Secretary. 
ee eA 
AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION MEET. 
The Mid-winter Meet and Banquet of Western} 
Division A. C. A. will be held in Chicago on the™ 
4th of January, 1908—Business Meeting, 3 pj 
m.; Banquet, 8:00 p. m.—at the Grand Pacifie? 
Hotel. This meet and banquet will be, in all 
probability, the most interesting and enjoyable 
ever held—because : 
First. The National Boat Show will be held? 
at the Coliseum during the same week and alli 
canoeists will like not only to see the canoes on 
display but all the other kinds of water craft) 
Show is open on Sunday. ; 
Second. Friday night, January 3, the Ch 
cago Rowing and Canoe Club give an informal 
dance at Lincoln Park Casino, to which they 
invite all visiting members of the A. C. A. 
Third. Chicago is so centrally located that 
we expect a large crowd of the boys. Plenty 
doing all the time in this city, so that noné 
of your time will be wasted. 
Fourth. A fine banquet. A great program, 
with every one on the program that can do@ 
stunt. A chance to meet all your old canoeing 
friends and make new ones. There are alse 
many more reasons why you should come, but 
we will leave some to your imagination. Plamg 
now to be with us—don’t let anything else side 
track you. Yours most truly, 5 
Geo. J. Cowan, 
Chairman Entertainment Committee A. C. A. 
—- - 


MILITARY TITLES DISCOUNTED. 


The late Senator Morgan used to enjoy telF 
ing a story illustrative of the cheapness OF 
military titles a few years after the Civil Wary 
A traveler in the South was passing through} 
a certain populous country district and stopped” 
to converse with a farmer who had a consid 
erable number of men at work in his hay-fields.# 

“Most of these men are old soldiers,” said] 
the farmer. a 

“You don’t 
officers?” \ 

“Two of them. One there was a private and 
the man beyond was a corporal, but the mam 
beyond him was a major and that man away 
over yonder was a colonel.” 

“Are they all good men?” 

“Well,” replied the farmer, “I ain’t goingy 
to say anything against any man that fought” 
for the South. That private’s a first-class mal | 
and the colonel’s pretty good too, but I’ve made | 
up my mind to one thing—I ain’t going to hire] 
any brigadier-generals!”— Lippincott’s Mage 
zine. 


tell me! 


Were any of them 








